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ALFALFA CLOVER. 


—_—_o———- 


A Valuable Forage Plant that 
is Adapted to Most 
Any Climate. 


_———-@ — 


(Read by John H. Churchill before the State 
Board of Agriculture of Kansas.) 





, F ALL the forage 
plants this is the 
most valuable to 
the western and 
central Kansas 
farmer, and its cul- 
tivation should 
deeply interest 
every man who 


canals. -It should 
interest every farmer in the west half -of 
this great State, whether his land lays 
on the high plain or lower valley, for I 
am persuaded by observation and expe- 
rience that the year it will not produce 
two good crops on the high land your 
other crops will prove a failure. There 
is no crop that will bring so great and 
sure a return for the investment as this, 
for blow the winds high or low, be the 
season dry or moist, Alfalfa on bottom 
lands, or land under irrigation, grows 
night and day from the middle of April 
till Nov. 1. Four crops can be cut in 
an ordinary season. On the highlands, 
outside of irrigation, two crops can be 
safely relied on. : 
Alfalfa, if the information I have re- 
ceived is correct, was first introduced 
into California some 40 years ago from 
seed imported from Chile, South Amer- 
ica, where there are said to be fields 100 
years old. It has been gradually mak- 
ing its way Eastward since its intro- 
duction into this country, where its 
value for a forage and seed crop was 
quickly realized. It spread through the 
valleys of California, crossed hill and 


mountain into the valleys of dry and | when hungry; there are no fattening | 


sterile Arizona, through Utah, crossing 
the Rocky Mountains; here and there 
it gained a strong foothold along the 
settled valleys of the Rio Grande and 
Arkansas. About 1880 its name and 
fame reached the west border line of our 
State, and its onward and Eastward 
march since then has been one continual 
victory. Passing over the A. T. & S. F. 
R. R., from Dodge City, west, to the 
State line, thousands and thousands of 
acres of the bright purple blooming Al- 
falfa can be seen. 

Does it pay? It would seem so when 
you see the golden seed coming from the 
thrashing machine, worth $5 per bushel, 
and from four to seven bushels to the 
acre. 

Does it pay? It would seem so, when 
you look over your fields after the last 
cutting and stacking and see the great 
ricks of hay, one after the other, and 
later, when you bring your cattle home 
and turn your steers into the fields 
to graze on the pasture and run to the 
stacks for a month or two; when a cat- 
tle buyer comes along, and seeing the 


sleek, well-filled and rounded-out steers, | 


and offers you right at home more money 
for them than you can get in Kansas 
City or any other market, within a small 
fraction of what grain-fed cattle are 
bringing, we believe it pays. 





mia. 1.—1, BUD; 2, BLOOM; 3, DIVIDED 
BLOOM. 


It does pay, and pays well, and once 
rooted on the rich bottom lands or high 
plains it is a perpetual source of income ; 
no planting, cultivating, or seeding, only 
the pleasing task of harvesting, and 
to-day Alfalfa stands high above all 
other crops for profit. For easy culture, 
and as a sure return for the investment, 
It has no peer. It is not hard to get this 
plant started, and after the first year it 
takes care of itself. From my own ex- 

Mence I find the best time for plant- 

g to be from March 15 to April 20, 
and the older and more deeply stirred the 


owns one acre of |' 
bottom dand or|. 


} 


ground isthe better. 1t should be stirred 
the preceding Fall. When the seed- 
ing time comes, in March or April, 
oats or barley should be sown first, 
drilled or broadcast, one-half bushel to 
the acre; then Alfalfa, 20 pounds to 
the acre, broadcast, which should be 
lightly harrowed, and if the ground be 
loose a rolling is advantageous, as the 
ground will hold moisture better, and 
leaves the land smooth for machinery to 
work on. 

The oats or barley will grow faster 
than the Alfalfa and protect the young 
and tender plant from the high winds. 
After the grain is cut the plant is able 
to care for itself, and in an ordinary sea- 
son will produce a fair crop of hay in the 
latter part of August, and furnish good 
pasture through the Fall. This has been 
my experience and the experience of 
many of my friends who have success- 
fully grown this wonderful, productive 


and paying crop. 





The following is anextract from a paper 
read by myself before the Ford County 
Agricultural Institute, in February 
1891, and I stand by it to-day: “ Every 
man that has 160 acreson the Arkansas 





Valley, in the western part of Kansas, 
hasafortune. Break up 20 or 30 acres 


of your poor hay land every year; the | 
hay is but filling- at best to an animal | 


qualities about it. Stock had much | 
rather graze on bleached-out, last year’s | 
buffalo grass than to chew on the woody | 
and oftentimes frost bitten material | 
called ‘hay.’ Last year, 1890, which 
was one of the dryest on record in Kan- 
sas, while the Millet and Sorghum were 
rapidly changing color, from green to 
gold, and from gold to a beautiful sun- 
| burnt Kansas tan, while yet only a few 
inches from the ground ; while old King 
Corn was roasting on his throne as he 





never roasted before; while the prairies | 
that were so green and beautiful in May 
| were scorching and burning in July, the 
harvesting of the green, sweet, purple, 
| blooming Alfalfa was going on. Notwith- 
| standing the hot winds and fiery sun, 
| the beautiful plant grew and flourished. 
| Four crops were cut on 10 acres, the 
first June 15, the second July 15, the 
third Aug. 20, and the fourth Sept. 25. 
The Fall being warm and pleasant, the Al- 
falfa grew till December, and furnished 
pasture till that date. There were 50 
tons cut on the 10 acres, and this with- 
out irrigation, on land eight feet to 
water. Last year I was so thoroughly 
convinced that this was the crop of 
crops for all lands not more than 16 
feet to water, that I put in 50 acres, 
and the results more than justified my 
conclusions. While the hot winds in 
July withered, and in many places dried 
up entirely, the young and tender plant, 
the root still lived, and when the 
showers came in August, new shoots and 
leaves sprung quickly from the ground, 
making the finest kind of pasture. Last 
year the field was cut over three and part 
of it four times; this year two hay crops 
were cut and one seed crop, the seed on 
part yielding six and seven bushels per 
acre, which is worth $5 per bushel, and 
the straw is about as good as hay that is 
cut in bloom; these results without 
irrigation, on land ranging from 10 to 
17 feet to water, and I believe without 
irrigation it is finer and better feed for 
horses and cattle, as it does not grow so 
rank, and the ground does not bake or 
get hard.” 
My friends, when I have or know of 
a good thing I want to share it with my 
neighbors. I have not Government 
bonds to offer you, but something that 
with small expense will produce the 
funds to buy them. I have not two-per- 
cent. money for your accommoda- 
tion, but something which will obviate 
the necessity of your needing outside 
money at any price. The wise man 
lays something by for old age, some- 
thing to lean on in his declining years; 
something that is sure, cannot fail ; so 
we farmers should look forward and 
work for something that is sure of a re- 
return, something tangible, indestructi- 
ble; others have found it and so have I, 
and it is no more or less than the little 











plant “ Alfalfa.” . 
I have now two pictures to present to 


you of a farmer’s life, pictures that are 
not only true to farm life in Kansas, but 
to many States adjoining; pictures the 
force of which you will readily recog- 
nize. Is there one here that doubts that 
a farmer’s life isa hard one? In many 
cases it is from break of day till after 
dark before all the work is done and the 
stock cared for. It is full of more or 
less encouragement and disappointment, 
oftentimes both in 30 days, Spring 
opens promisingly, the small grain looks 
fine, couldn’t be better, the ground is 
full of moisture, and a large crop never 
more certain. Along in May or early 
June, the day had been hot and sultry, 
knowing ones had been shaking their 
heads, prophesying a shower by night, 
and true, for dark clouds begin to form, 
the low muttering of thunder is rumbling 
in the distance; a flash of lightning, the 
clouds thicken and darken, the thunder 
grows nearer and louder, a dead hush is 
on the land, the very air is full of mys- 
terious awe, and there is fear in the heart 
of man and beast, and all feel as if some- 
thing is about to happen. A bolt of light- 
ning, a crash of thunder, and with a rush 
the storm breaks upon us in all its fury 
with cyclonic force ; such lightning, such 
thunder; the very heavens seem rent 
asunder; such a deluge of rain, the 
whole prairie is a turbulent sea of water. 
But hark! what is that added roar above 
the driving rain and rushing water? 
What new terror is upon us? It is the 
hail; dire disaster is before us. The 
storm is over, the farmer goes out to 
look at the promising fields of grain. 
Can that be the same man coming 
back, despair, hopeless despair, written on 
his face? He opens the door and-ex- 
claims, “My God! Mary, the crops are 
ruined, what shall we do; this year is 
gone, wiped out?” He sees the babe in 
the cradle, the children about the mother ; 
what does it mean, poor food for them 
all, no shoes for the children, no coal for 
the Winter? Ah! it means that greatest 
of misfortune, a loan, a mortgage on the 
farm, the horses, to get through another 
year. Many in Kansas and other States 
have passed through this experience, 
their bright hopes and fields of promise 
of one day wrecked by a cloud no larger 
than my hand when it first started. 
Now, I have an insurance policy to.offer 
you that will rob this pictureof some.of 
its terrors. It is called thé “ Alfalfa 
Policy.” It insures itself and pays its 
own premium. The hail may not hit 
you this coming year; I hope not; it 
may not come to our farm, but it will be 
an unwelcome visitor to someone m 
every County of the State of Kansas, 
Take out this policy. I suggest plant 
10, 20, or 30 acres of this wonderful for- 
age plant that will net you from $20 to 
$25 per acre every year, and bear in 
mind that out of the very elements that 
would destroy and dash it to the ground 
it gains new life and vigor. It bids de- 
fiance to any hailstorm turned loose on 
a confiding people. It may be cut to the 
ground by the icy blast, but in 30 days 
the sweet purple-blooming plant is sway- 
ing in the breeze ready for the reaper. 
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FIG. 3.—7, POD; 8, FRUIT; 9, DIVIDED. 





I have still another picture in my mind 
that is familiar to almost every West- 
ern man, whether his home be in IIli- 
nois, lowa, Nebraska, Dakota, Texas, or 
Kansas. We have had seasons that have 
been dry, dryer than prohibition natur- 
ally makes it. Did the wheat and rye 
ever look more promising; did the corn 
ever have aricher, darker color; did the 
future ever look brighter about the farm 
than during the first days of June? 

The Spring rains had been bountiful, 
the ground was wet deeper than ever 
before, the crops were well nigh assured, 
and all were rejoicing over the prosperity 
that was at hand. Wheat was going 
265 or 80 bushels to the acre, and other 
grains in proportion. New aries 
were projected, that would be full to 
overflowing. Henry was promised that 
he should attend school the coming Fall 
and Winter; a new kitchen or a stove 
for mother; a windmill and tank for 
the stock; a new pair of shoes for this 
one, a new dress for that one, and books 


for all, and an air of happiness and con-, 


tentment filled the farmer’s heart, his 
wife’s and children. A morning comes, 


the sun rises red and glowing out of the. 


East, and a low-lying soud is seen along 
the southern horizon. The scud ad- 
vances rapidly, and the rising wind 





swings into the south and west. There 
has been no rain for 10 days; at 1 
o’clock the dreaded hot wind is with us. 
The scorching rays of the sun and the 
radiating heat of the prairie are caught 
in the whirl and blast of the driving 
wind, and send tefror and despair into 
the heart of the husbandman. How 
long will it last? The sun goes down 
in a fiery bail in the west; dawn is 
breaking; the earth is not cooled from 
the heat of the day before; the sun rises 
higher; the wind which has not wholly 
died out through the night gains new 
force, and again the heated waves from 
the south and wést are holding sway. 
For days this goes on; each day the 
blast grows more destructive; the small 
grain dries up yellow, and the grain is 
shriveled; the corn curls ifs leaves in 
brown despair; the earth cracks open ; 
vegetation dries up, and this is drouth 
and its results, not only in Kansas oc- 
casionally but in many States. Mean- 
time, the anxiety, the despair of the 
farmer as the days. go by; the watching 
for signs, for a few clouds; O, the hopes, 
the prayers for rain, A bank of clouds 
form in the west, north, or south, but it 
is a false hope, it. blows over, and around, 
and with a few fitful flashes spreads into 
space, dried out of existence by the 
heated atmospheré;+artid this is a true 
picture, and let me mssure you we have 
not seen all the dry that will come 
to us, for to this day théy bave them in 
New England. Only last year in Con- 
necticut and Massaghtisetts many fac- 
tories shut down for, lack of power to 
turn the wheels, vegetables and crops 
were a failure, comparatively, and East- 
ern papers were full of accounts of thé! 
drouth. They have théir dry seasons in 
the North and Egst’aiid*we have them in 
the West. There arecompanies that in- 
sure against hail, and it is a good thing, 
thodgh not a large per eent. avail them- 
selves of its protedtion; but there is no’ 
corporation so réckless as to insufe 
Against dry weather“yut the one I repré- 
sent, Alfalfa, Fordge Seed & Co. Take 
out a 10, 20, or B0-gcre policy in this 
conipany and it will prove a blessing to 
you and those that gome after... Its on 
the endowment plan. You donot have 
todie to beat it, It pays a dividend 
from the first year; it is the first 
greenfield in the Spring and last ih 
Autumn. Hot -winds and drouth can- 
not cause it to wither, for it has come to 
stay. It nods and sways in the Kansas 
breeze, defiant, victorious, king of the 
Arkansas and the Colorado. The mar- 
kets of Pueblo and Denver are partly 
supplied with Alfalfa-fed beef. The 
highest-price feeding steers are those 
that come from Alfalfa pasture and 
feed. They areeagerly sought by east- 
ern feeders, andthe supply is nowhere 
near equal to the demand. Formerly 
we shipped our steers to Kansas City, at 
an expense of $2.75 and $3 per head, 
now the buyers come to us and buy off 
the fields at and above Kansas City 
prices. 

Farms along the Arkansas Valley and 
other valleys in western Kansas and 
Colorado have a value according to the 
number of acres of Alfalfa on them. 
The merchants in towns in this same dis- 
trict rejoice when they hear that the 
farmers have raised large crops of Al- 
falfa seed. Why? Because there is 
money in it, bright gold dollars. They 
know if farmers prosper they will pros- 
per also. 

Sow Alfalfa, for when yeu once have 
a field set the plow, harrow, and drill 
are laid aside for that piece of ground. 
No more buying seed; no more worry- 
ing about a dry season, thinking your 
time and work cultivating the land and 
your money for seed ‘are gone. 


Alfalfa should be cut for hay when in 
full bloom, when the blossom is the 
sweetest. It should ‘be raked into win- 
drows as soon as possible, and cured suffi- 
ciently, so it will neither burn nor get 
musty in stack or stable, and it will be 
as green in the Winter as when first put 
up. Asamilk producing forage it is 
simply wonderful, and has no equal, and 
the butter from Alfalfa-fed cows is rich 
in color and quantity. Even the farm 
fowls will fly over drifts of snow to pick 
the green leaves sonttered around an 
open stack.. Musty!Alfalfa, or the bot- 
torn of a stack whem)mildewed or white, 
or the top of # stae-when damaged by 
rain, should under circumstances be 
fed to horses, ‘as it will probably result 
in a calc’ oftips : ttle will eat 
everything. Stock ghould be kept off 
Alfalfa flelds from May till after last 
cutting, as there is danger of bloat. In 
the Fall, after fhe cutting, there is 
no danger apparently. The roots of 
Alfalfa are porous, and godown to 
moisture. I have never had the patience 
to ascertain the depth they go down, but 
certainly from 10 to 16 feet, and there 
is the secret of its continual growth in 
the dryest weather. The roots so deeply 
and strongly set draw noutishment from 
many feet below the surface, and not- 
withstanding its wonderful productive- 











ness it does not impoverish the soil; on 
the contrary enriches it, as has been 
proved by old fields that have been 
plowed up. The yield of potatoes and 
other crops on such fieldz, I am told, has 
been remarkable, the decaying roots 
being equal to any fertilizer, and better, 
for the fertilizer is down at the roots. 





Fia. 4.—ALFALFA IN FULL BLOOM. 


In converting new ground into Al- 
falfa fields, do not be too hasty. Plow 
the sod; plant it to corn with a hand 
planter. In the Fall cut the ground 
with a disk and sow to wheat. Next 
year, in the Fall or after harvest, stir 
deep as possible. The idea is to get all 
the wildness out of the soil and weed 

ots killed and the ground loosened as 

eep as possible, then you have the ground 
in the condition for the best results. Ido 
mét advocate sowing until the third sea- 
son from breaking. The early Spring 
is the best time for sowing under all cir- 
cumstances, though where irrigation is 
possible it can be successfully sown 
through the Summer till September. 

The Spring rains enable the plant to 
root well before very hot or dry weather, 
and altogether the results are the best 
for early sowing. 

There may come times when we look 
long and anxiously for clouds, for rain 
that never seems to come; but we no 
longer feel as we have, that this season 
is a failure, for the drouth is robbed of 
part of his terrors, its despair. When 
all else fails, our bright, green fields of 
Alfalfa are with us. It will start you 
on the road to prosperity sooner than 
any other crop. If you are so unfortu- 
nate as to be afflicted with that peace- 
destroying accommodation of the money 
loaner called a “ mortgage,” it will give 
you the means to lift it quicker than 
any other crop. 

There are many ways out, many ways 
to attain success in this great State of 
Kansas, for it has wonderful possibilities. 
Each year brings new surprises of the 
marvelous productiveness of its soil, of 
the energy and push of its people. She 
ranks to-day, year in and year out, the 
first grain-producing State in the Union. 
Its people, coming from every part of 
our common country, do not know or 
want any other home but Kansas, and 
the way out to success in this fair State 
of ours is by work. Raise those crops 
which are assured. 

Alfalfa, in connection with stock rais- 
ing, is one of the royal roads to success 
and prosperity. Raise Alfalfa, do not fear 
an overproduction. A time will come, 
it certainly will, as sure as the sun rises 
in the east, when every valley will have 
its purple, blooming fields; when every 
farm, either upon the high or lowlands, 
will be incomplete without its 30, 40, or 
50 acres of Alfalfa. When that time 
comes we will have the richest State in 
the Union; we will be the happiest and 
most prosperous of farmers in America. 

Now, in conclusion, I have only this 
to add. I have no ax to grind, no seed 
to sell, or land adapted to Alfalfa grow- 
ing to put on the market. I am not 
talking Alfalfa for any selfish or per- 
sonal interest. The only interest I have 
is the development and prosperity of 
Kansas, the success of its — We 
have come to this State to make a suc- 
cess, and we are making it; others and 
myself have found a way to an added 
prosperity, and it is my purpose and 
duty to give it to you without exaggera- 
tion—just the plain facts, and I have 
done so, and it is Alfalfa, king of crops, 
clad in purple and green; he beckons to 
you, to me, welcomes the farmer to his 
dominions, points the way to a new suc- 
cess and happiness. 
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A stone, in size and shape closely re- 
sembling a sheep, was brought to view 
by Peter Bushley, of Pinnebog, Mich., 
while plowing. 








PAMPAS GRASS. 


The Cultivation of this Wav- 
ing Plant in Southern 
California. 








[Republished by request.] 
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ERY FEW OF US 
who have seen the 
plumes of waving 
pampas sold in the 
streets know where 
they are obtained. 
In our own country 
they are grown most 

* extensively in south- 

ern California, where they form an im- 
portant source of industry, though the 
pampas was originally a native of the 
plains of South America. 

It is mainly used for decorative pur- 
poses now, but it is thought that some 
day, if it becomes cheaper, it will be 
used for making fine grades of paper, as 
it has great durability. 

There are a number of varieties of the 
pampas grass, but the orange and lemon- 
colored plumes are the two kinds most 
valued. These, growing beneath the 
trees of the orange and lemon, show a 
most beautiful effect of color. 

When the industry was being de- 
veloped great caution was displayed 
and an air of mystery surrounded it. 
An attempt was made to keep the new 
enterprise in the hands of a few, who 
would realize enormous profits, but in 
the course of time the question was dis- 
cussed in the newspapers, and the mo- 
nopolists had to give in to the many, who 
were not slow in setting out extensive 
plantations. 

The plant has thin bayonet-shaped 
leaves, often not an inch in width, and 
in. length from 10 to 20 feet. ‘They 
grow upward and then curve over until 
their sharp-pointed tip rests on the 
ground or on the leaves below. The 
plant in itself is very ornamental, and 
varieties of it are occasionally seen in 
our gardens in the East. 

When growers wish to set a new plan- 
tation they take the full-grown plants 
from the ground and divide the roots 
after cutting off the tops. Then they 
plant the roots in rows from 10 to 16 
feet apart. The plant is hardy and 
quite easily grown. Sometimes they are 
made to oceupy the whole plantation, 
and sometimes set in between rows of 
walnut or orange trees. When they 
grow too large either the trees or the 
pampas grass has to be removed. It is 
generally the grass, but sometimes a tree 
will have to go to make way for a par- 
ticularly fine pampas plant. 

The right time to plant them is in 
January, and they grow so rapidly that 
in seven months they will show a few 
plumes. From May to August they 
need much irrigation and careful culti- 
vation, and in August the plants send 
out long spikes, which are the plumes in 
embryo. It is time to cut them as soon 
as a small bit of white begins to show on 
the tip. They are counted as they are 
cut, and strewn on the ground in piles of 
20. The cutters are paid by the thou- 
sand, and experts are sometimes able to 
cut 7,000 ina day. Each hundred cut 
by the laborers is registered for them on 
a card by the overseer. 






PAMPAS GRASS. 


The men who work on the plantations 
are mostly Mexicans, and though these 
sons of the Southland have the name of 
—— an indolont and rather care- 
ess nature, they show most marvelous 
skill and care in their work. The visitor 
is always charmed with their courtesy 
and pleasing manner. 

If the plumes open on the plants they 
have no commercial value whatever, as 
they would fall to pieces in the course 
of a short time. With each year in the 
life of the plant the plumes grow larger 
and fuller, and at the end of five years 
the plants produce a few less in number, 





fore. The length of a plume is from 18 
to 83 inches, 

After being cut, the plumes are taken 
to the huskers, who sit leisurely under 
the trees in the shade and peel off the 
outer covering of the plumes. This task 
is not at all difficult. The huskers are 
also paid by the thousand, and a good 
deal of rivalry exists among them. 
Some time ago a championship belt and 
a medal was given to a man for husking 
39,000, and there is no disputing that 
his industry deserved a champion belt, 
if not something more substantial. 

After the husking the plumes are 
spread, and this requires deft handli 
and a great deal of skill. Fog an 
even light rains do not injure them, but 
they are never left exposed to the sun 
and wind. After 30,000 or 40,000 are 
ready to be taken in, many hands have 
to be employed to gather them that they 
may not be spoiled by too much sun. 
Countless women and children, as well 
as a great number of men, are brought 
into service at these times. They pack 
the plumes on broad shelves in the cur- 
ing houses, where they are made to ac 
quire the silken finish which adds so 
much to their beauty. 

When the plumes are taken out of the 
casing they look very flat indeed, owing 
to the heavy pressure to which they have 
been subjected, but moderate heat will 
cause them to fluff out again and look 
as beautiful as ever. 

The pampas is rightly called the king 
of grasses, It finds a ready market in 
Europe, where it is sold to manufactories 
of ornamental articles. Some of them 
use at least half a million plumes per 
year, which makes a fine profit for the 
California growers. They have planned, 
it is said, a wonderful display for the 
Columbian Exposition, and it seems as 
if their exhibit should be of great 
beauty, for they do not lack the ma 
terial and means to make it so 





GATHERING THE PLUMES. 


England has been the latest, with 
Italy, to recognize and appreciate the 
beauty of the pampas. In Germany 
they find great favor. When used in 
England as wall decorations, they are 
usually arranged in groups of three, 
which in a way represents the old Bo- 
hemian coat of arms adopted by the 
Prince of Wales, with the motto, Ich 
Dien (I Serve). 


South Dakota. 


Eprror AMERICAN Farmer: The 
drouth some years ago seemed an almost 
fatal calamity for our young community, 
but we have much more than recovered 
from its effects, and everything in our 
young State is prospering finely. The 
precious metals dug out of the Black 
Hills last year were valued at $7,576,000, 
and several of the mines paid very large 
dividends. The wheat crop of the State 
last year was 33,000,000 bushels; oats, 
20,000,000 bushels; corn, 18,000,000. 
Two years ago we had no sheep at all. 
Last July there were 400,000 in the 
State, and President Hopkins, of the 
Wool Growers’ Association, predicts that 
by July 1, 1893, we will have 1,300,- 
000. We have been very successful with 
our hogs, and have got fine prices for 
them. The cattlemen say that last year 
was the best they have ever had. Land 
is rising in value, and that which was 
formerly held at $3 an acre is now firm 
at $6, with proportional rises in the higher 
priced lands. We all like THe Amert- 
CAN FARMER very much, and expect to 
send you a big club from this postoffice. 
—J. iM. G., De Smet, S. D. 








Wyoming. 

Eprrork AMERICAN FARMER: The 
civil war in Johnson County between 
the “hustlers” and “rustlers” was of 
great injury to our State, but now we 
believe that we have taken another long 
step toward prosperity. The construc- 
tion of new railroads is constantly open- 
ing up great tracts of farming lands, 
and it is now pretty well demonstrated 
that farming instead of grazing will be 
the leading interest of our State. Farm- 
ing communities are growing up in many 
localities, and irrigation is bringing thou- 
sands of acres of magnificent land under 
the plow. We feel proud of the certain 
future of our baby State.—E. S. Jomm- 
son, Green River, Wyo. 





Read our great watch offer on another 





perhaps, but much larger ones than be- 


page and get up a club of six. 
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THOROUGHBRED CATTLE. 


The Great Value of the Shorthorn to 
the Progressive Farmer 





BY COL. H. M. VAILE, 





Il. 


Now, I must lead you right into a subject 

a have settled opinions upon, viz., in and 

breeding. You can hardly tind a man who 
don’t know in and inbreeding, incestuous 
breeding, is all wrong, and will lead to de- 
generacy and decay—all are equally wise, and 
wise from hearsay, never having had any 
observation or experience with the subject, as 
@ rule. 

Is this universal idea true, and if so, why 
is it true’ It is the law of nature that like 
begets like, but it is not the law of nature 
that which seems to be alike will, or should, 
beget its like, because they in reality may be 
very unlike. Disease and defects added to 
similar ones, of course, intensifies them, and 
could you expect anything else by the law of 
nature? Could you expect a consumptive 
bred to a consumptive, not akin, to produce 
healthy offsprings? Would they be any more 
likely to do this, not akin, than if akin? Con- 
sumption is scrofula, disease of the blood, 
and the fetus is fed by this diseased blood, be 
it akin or not, and in one case just as much 
as in the other, and a poisoned fountain can- 
not purify itself. If disease and defects beget 
their like on their like, why is not the con- 
verse of this proposition true, that strength 
added to strength will be the equal, if not 
greater, be it akin or not, under the same 
law of nature? 

IN AND INBREEDING. 

The Arabs have bred their racehorses in 
and in, more or less, from all time, and they 
have not degenerated. Our thoroughbred 
horses have all descended from a very few im- 
ported, and of course had to be bred in and 
in to keep the line pure, and they are stronger 
to-day than ever. 

All wild animalsand birds breed in and in, 
and there is no degeneracy. The earlier 
breeders of what are now called Bates cattle, 
all bred in and in, and by this course brought 
them to their capabilities of early maturity and 
other good qualities. The bull Favorite 252 
was inbred six times, and begat Comet. The 
first bull was sold for $5,000, and he was said 
to be the best bull ever bred. 

Robert Bakewell, one of the most renowned 
breeders of the world, made his Leicester 
sheep what they are to-day and have been for 
three-~)uarters of a century, the best wool and 
mutton sheep of the world, by breeding in and 
in. He made the long-horned cattle, one of 
the best in his day, out of the most dificult 
and poorest material in England at that time 
by selecting two cows of this breed and a bull 
and never departing from this blood, and of 
course he had to in and inbreed. 

And | here say that inbreeding is the only 
possible way of fixing a strong, prepotent type 
capable of reproducing itself every time, and 
if properly done it will never degenerate any 
line of blood. But in doing so you ought to 
know just what you are mating, their weak 
and strong points, just the same as you should 
if not akin, and never breed weakness to 
weakness. -I believe in inbreeding and prac 
tice it, but never do so with my eyes closed 
or indiscriminately; and to avoid mistakes | 
keep several balls for my own use, all inbred, 
and it is seldom, allow me to say, | ever breed 
an inferior animal, and if I was inclined to 
boast, but I am not—since I am in Kansas, a 
modest State, filled with modest people—| 
would say nowhere will you find bulls who 
will beget themselves so uniformly in any 
herd as my inbred bulls, because of the great 
concentrations of their blood. 

I have inbred hogs the same way. About the 
time the editor of The Capital came here | 
bought his berkshire hogs, and I have bred them 
in and in ever since, and they are stronger to- 
day than then, and always beget themselves, 
now more than 20 years, selecting, of course, 
the very strongest and most perfect. But the 
mistake breeders mike is they do not breed 
strength and health to strength and health, 
but weakness to weakness, and then charge 
the inieriority of the cattle to inbreeding, 
when tlie same results would have occurred if 
they had used a bull of that same character 
not inbred. ; 

But it may be said, as it has often been by 
ancient and modern writers, that Bates in- 
bred until he could do so no longer, and was 
compelled to resort to fresh blood; hence 
broug}t into his herd Princess bull Belvidere, 
but such writers and talkers are mere bab- 
lers. ‘They have never analyzed the pedigrees 
of the Bates cattle and that of Belvidere, for 
if they had they would have found the six 
Bates families were nothing but Princess, and 
Belvidere was the same blood. Inbreeding 
never injured any of the old mated herds, but 
pampering, over feeding, for a long time did 

‘njure them. 

If you are willing and have the courage to 
follow me, I will lead you and your cattle 
into the open air, there to leave your cattle 
in Winter as well as in Summer, with no pro- 
tection but wind-breaks, natural or artificial 
ones, you promising to give them plenty of 
food, and that often.in very cold weather, and 
I will promise you 

HEALTHY CATTLE. 


Cattle soon exhaust the oxygen in a 
crowded stable, leaving an overcharge of am- 
monia, which is stifling and a poison. I 
have been in stables where you could not see 
a lamplight 60 feet away for the want of oxy- 
gen, and, of course, there could be no healthy 
digestion of food in such an atmosphere. 

True, cattle will not eat as much in stables 
as out of doors, and writers say, ‘‘stable your 
cattle and save your hay,’’ but do you want 
to save your hay in any such way? They 
cannot make flesh out of air alone, much less 
out of the impure air of stables; they need 
carbon, nitrogen, and hydrogen as well as 
oxygen, and if this is not given them the 
oxygen burns up the flesh and bone already 
formed. 

But it is said it is cruel to keep cattle out 
in the storms and severe cold of Winter, but 
do such men know what they are talking 
about? Let me ask which of two parties are 
the most cruel, he who lets his cattle be out 
doors 1! the time, Winter as well as Summer, 
or the one who crowds his stable with cattle 
at night and finds them as wet as rain in the 
morning, having had a poisonous sweat-bath 
all night, and then in the morning turns 
them out in the cold? This need not be 
answered, as there can be no comparison. 
The protection wants to be from within in- 
stead of from without. It is impossible to 

roperly ventilate any stable so as to avoid 
foul air, at the same time unnaturally cold 
eurrents. 

A degree of cold sufficient to freeze the 
tails off of cattle, or a cold rain in Winter, 
which is the most trying on stock, is not as 
injurious as the poisoned atmosphere of our 
stables. The greatest difficulty in out-door 
feeding your cattle will not eat enough to 
keep them warm in very cold weather, unless 
you tempt them often by fresh feed. A 





v 


of the carbon within by the oxygen keeps up 
a@ good degree of beat, hence raise your 
Shorthorns out of doors, and in very cold 
weather feed often, and you will have strong 
and healthy cattle. . I have stabling for about 
150 head, but I have used them very little. 
BREEDING BULLS TO HEAD. HERDS. 
A man who presumes to breed bulls to head 
herds assumes a very grave responsibility, and 
he who can do this most successfully and does 
it has attained an eminence, a position, in 
the material affairs of this world which can- 
not be equaled by any gift or bestowal of 
place or position that any State or Nation can 
confer on man. 
To attain to this position aman must under- 
stand the law of animal life and reproduction. 
He must know the material he is using and 
then concentrate it long enough to be sure the 
type and habit is firmly fixed before he offers 
his bulls to head herds ; for suppose a breeder 
sends out 50 indifferent, non-prepotent bulls, 
the evil and loss following this is an ever recur- 
ring loss and misfortune for perhaps all time. 
No man can know the prepotency of his 
bull bred by some one else until he has tested 
it, unless he is familiar with the family breed- 
ing of his immediate progenitors, and knows 
he is of that concentrated blood, for a good 
bull may get some good calves and as many 
inferior ones, then upon the use of this good 
product they may prove unsatisfactory breed- 
ers. 
To illustrate, some years since, I bought a 
Duke bull, a good one, at Atwell sale, at Kan- 
sas City, not for general use—for that bull 
does not live, not of my blood, that I would 
breed to more than six cows until I had tested 
him and his get—but for an experiment. I 
wanted to see how long it would take me to 
breed the produce of a good bull, though un- 
like my form and type, to that of mine, with 
the view of using it ultimately, if satisfactory. 
This Duke was bred to six cows the first and 
second years and one the third. Some of his 
calves were superior, others inferior, from my 
standpoint. 1 selected out his best male, and 
he was a grand, early maturing, thick-fleshed 
ball, and bred him to four heifers, and all 
four of his calves proved inferior. The next 
year he was bred to three cows, and I then 
sent him toslaughter, he weighing 19 hundred- 
weight, as an unsatisinctory bull, but his last 
three calves are very fine, though not of my 
type. 
This experience is that of most of our breed- 
ers who use bulls not of concentrated family 





blood. In times past we have had breeders, 
like Bakewell, who have bred for a fixed type 
of form, but who is doing that to-day ; who is | 
breeding a herd with his individually or | 
seeking to improve the individuality of any of | 
the old breeders by any fixed and unchangeable | 
line of breeding previously determined upon ? | 
If you know such you are wiser than I am, 
for I do not either in this country or England; | 
hence we have little beside common mixing 
in our breeding, anc this is necessarily not pre- 
potent. 
But notwithstanding all this there is 
A BRIGHT FUTURE FOR STOCK RAISERS 
and our farmers, and it is nigh at hand. 
is man’s vitality; we might say they are 
almost synonymous. Man is tood and food is | 
man, and food is the only absolutely neces- 
sary thing for man’s existence, and we are 
much nearer our limit of food production than 
our people are aware of, and in less than 20 
years we will need all our grain to feed our 
people unless we add new territory to our 
country. By that time we will have more 
than 100,000,000 people, and our preduction | 
this year could not near feed that number. - 
While our extreme limit of grain produc- | 
g pro 
tion may not be yet reached it is greater than | 
it will be 20 years hence. The new lands | 
1 
! 





OUR 


Food 


will not make good the deficit of the old worn- 
out land. Every crop of 25 bushels per acre | 
you take off 1,500 pounds in the grain and 
twice that, or 3.000 pounds in straw, making 
1,500 pounds taken off with each crop of 25 
bushels, and our rich land cannot stard this 
drain indefinitely without a return of the | 
same elements, and this will prove a difficult | 
problem in the future. You readily see this | 
shortage must make a much higher price tor ' 


grain than is now maintained, consequently 
enhance the price of your land. 

Your cheap wheat, though not cheap be- 
cause you willed it, mostly the product of our 
new West, has caused the English farmer to 
loose in cash $50,000,000 this year; that 
is, the wheat of that country has not and 
cannot be sold for what it has cost to pro- 
duce it by more than $50,000,000, and 
their loss besides on cattle, sheep, hogs, and 
other grains has been as much more; con- 
sequently the renters are unable to pay their 
rents in full, and the landlords are compelled 
to make a reduction of trom 10 per cent. to 
the entire rent. The actual cost of raising 
wheat in England in good years is 40 shillings 
per quarter of eight bushels, or $9.25, and it 
has sold -as low as 20 shillings this year. 
This low price has caused many of the renters 
to give up their holdings, and the land is un- 
occupied, and this, of course, will make a 
better demand for your next year’s crop of 
wheat, and at the same time it reduces the 
incomes of the landlords. 

The government of England is supported 
by special taxes on land and other property 
and rates on incomes, but when neither the 
farmers nor landlords have incomes the govern- 
ment cannot get any, and no government can 
be maintained long in a healthy condition 
without money; hence your cheap food, grain, 
and meat is far reaching in its effects even to 
the throne of England, and is rapidly under- 
mining it. In the last 10 years prior to this 
the landlords have abated 60,000,000 in rent, 
and this year it is estimated it will be 15 
more. To get even with you and make you 
get down on your knees to them the English 
farmer proposes to have a tariff of 10 shillings 
put on every quarter of wheat and five shil- 
lings on every 100 pounds of beef or pork, dead 
or alive, and are holding meetings all over the 
country at this very time to work up this 
sentiment, i there is no other outlet 
for your product. They seem almost frenzied, 
but, alas, they know not what they are ask- 
ing, and if they could have their way instead 





cow with a full maw used to being ont of 
@oors seldom suffers from cold; the burning 


of hunting you and our farmers they would not 
only destroy themselves but their government. 


| eally. 


Only about 8,000,000 of their people are 
interested in farming, and 32,000,000 in other 
vocations, and the moment you increase the 
cost of food of this last number, which is four: 
times as large as the former, one-thi 
would quickly tear the English government 
on — and there is no danger of these 

riffs. . 





Stable Talk. : 

Montana sent about 100,000 head of 
cattle to Eastern markets—mostly Chi- 
cago. 

There is an unexpected but steady 
development of the cattle business in 
Nevada, the southern Counties of which 
are admirably adapted for raising live 
stock on account of the mild Winters 
in those localities, 

Charcoal is a simple yet effective 
remedy for certain things. Probably 
its simplicity has prevented its use 
among many people. In cases of in- 
digestion and bloat it has more than 
once proved its value. 


The old, old theme about the waste- 
ful feeding of hay and straw can be 
repeated over and over again to some 
farmers without having any effect what- 
ever. Make racks and feed the straw 
out rather than to turn the stock into 
the straw stack. 


Dudley’s Wonder 6789, sired by 
Mambrino Dudley 967, record 2.193, 
with four producing dams in his pedi- 
gree and sire of five in the list, and dam 
Jennie Wonder, record 2.45 at three 
years old, by Tom Wonder 147, has 
been placed in stud by his owner, J. R. 
Hathaway, Cortland, N. Y. 


The breeding of thoroughbred horses 
is now one of Montana’s leading in- 
dustries. The Riverside ranch of Marcus 
Daly, in the Bitter Root Valley, is one 
of the largest and best appointed breed- 
ing farms in the country. The first 
sale of Montana-bred horses from this 
farm was made in New Nork this year. 
The youngsters attracted special atten- 
tion and brought good prices. 


The Illinois Short Horn Breeders’ 
Association held their annual meeting 
in Springfield Jan. 11. President C. C. 
Judy, in his annual address, presented 
many points of interest to stockmen. 
Mr. Alvin H. Sanders, of the Breeders’ 
Gazeite, Chicago, presented a paper on 
the “Future of the Fat Stock Show,” 
indicating that the show of fat stock 
would be the great feature in coming 
shows. This paper was received, as it 
deserved to be, with marked attention. 
The officers elected for the ensuing year 
are: President, C. 1. Pulliam, Chatham ; 
Secretary, J. D. Smith, jr., New Berlin ; 
Treasurer, W. T. Potts, Jacksonville. 
Jan. 9, 1894, was selected for the next 


/annual meeting of the association —QJ. 


G. 5. 

A man who has the means and money 
to start in horse breeding should have 
in his mind some clearly-defined purpose. 
He must breed either coachers or trot- 
ters, draft horses or ponies, not any or 
all. Let him choose the breed to which 


he believes the climate, his care, andW 


means are best adapted. Selection is 
the law by which all stock has been 


| brought to its present state of perfection. | 


The spavin and sweeny have taught the 
farmer that 1,000-pound horses cannot 
do the work of draft horses economi- 
Your draft horses do not make 
satisfactory roadsters. Every farmer 
needs more than one kind of horses, but 


he can buy all but his own breed more:! 


cheaply than he can raise them, and 
thus avoid the nondescripts which result 
from crossing breeds, and which mar 
the beauty of a good stable. ‘The horse is 
a staple. His market price, like that of 


every other commbdity, fluctuates, but 
with registered stock and a good reputa- 
tion no farmer needs to fear losses from 
judicious breeding with a purpose. 





GRAND DUKE OF EUREKA PLACE, 92321, OWNED BY J. W. & W. G. CROSBY, GREENVILLE 
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Pen Notes. 


Otto Pool, of Hackettstown, N. J., 
lays claim to having the largest hog in 
that section. Weight, 1,280 pounds. 

The American Berkshire Association 
has paid special premiums, 10 volumes 
of the American Berkshire Record, 
valued at $10, for best sows and pigs 
exhibited at State Fairs in 1892, to I. J. 
Williams & Son, Muncie, Ind.; V. B. 
Howey, Topeka, Kan.; F. A. Scott, 
Huntsville, Mo.; Wills A.Seward, Budd’s 
Lake, N. J., and Terrell & Harris, 
Terrell, Texas. When it is considered 
that these premium ‘ave been paid by 
the American Berkshire Association, not- 
withstanding that all of the conditions 
of the offer were not complied with, this 
association must be given credit for being 
liberal with its patrons.—J. G. S. 





If your fields are broken and small, 
look over the farm and see if you cannot 
straighten them up. Grub out that 
thicket; clean out that stony knoll; 
drain that wet spot; clean up your fence 
rows; make your fields as long as you 
can; plow them the way they will wash 
the least, about six inches in depth gen- 
erally, though four inches on a manure 
covered sod is the best; leave the land 
as level as possible, because the nearer 
level it is the easier you can put ina 
crop and more perfectly weeds, stubble, 
manure or cornstalks are covered. 





“SHEEP AND WOOL. 








2 a 
* Are you sure the sheep are doing as 
well as they ought? 
The shotgun dog Jaw still holds the 
fort in some sections. 


The longer a man keeps a sheep that 
does not pay the poorer he will be. 

Do you know whether you have a 
sheep that does not pay? Figure on it. 

Often the butcher wants to buy the 
very sheep that you should not part with. 

A sheep wal] Summered is half Win- 
tered. Note this point and see if it is 
not true. 


Muttons are higher in New Mexico 
this year than last. There is an increas- 
ing demand for wethers. 


Don’t worry about the price of wool 
It is the carcass that pays the bills now 
and the wool will later on. 

Never mind what they say about 
cfoss-bred sheep. The question is, Does 
the flock pay you? That is right. 


There is a significance in the fact that 
lamb raisers are buying new farms in 
Virginia and grain raisers are not. 

It would be as unreasonable to expect 
a field of rag weeds to produce fine wool 
as for a field of weeds to produce golden 
butter. 


If sheep raisers have followed the ad- 
vice given in these columns, the old 
ewes are all fat now and can be sold for 
a fine price. 


Sheep are used in northwestern India 
as a beast of burden. They are sure- 
footed, and carry a burden of 15 to 20 
pounds each. 

Keep an even, steady hand in breed- 
ing and feeding. This will, in a few 
years, establish the type of a sheep that 
suits your farm. 

In Wyoming have been a series of un- 
favorable storms that were disastrous to 
flocks, especially scabby sheep which 
were in thin, feeble condition. 


Sheep in a state of nature give evi- 
dences of instinct in protecting them- 
selves from storms and starvation that 
are not noticeable in the domestic sheep. 


We used to hear a great deal more 
about the “ mutton taste” in sheep meat 
than we do now. - Js not this due to the 
more desirable age of the sheep killed 
now? 


From the ranges come favorable re- 
ports on the status of' flocks and flock- 
masters. The lamb crop has been above 
the average, and the wool clip has been 
satisfactory. 


Corn is a heating food for sheep, but 
may be fed liberally when sheep are on 
grass. It counteracts the loosening 
effects of the grass, and the grass 
keeps the system cool and thrifty. 


While a good-selling fleece is of prime 

importance, a good-selling carcass is of 
far more importance. Let the aim be 

to secure the carcass first and then get 
all the wool and the best wool possible. 


The Merino is conceded to be the 
best wool sheep in the world. It has 
been cultivated in that direction. The 
query is, What would 300 or 400 years’ 
cultivation have done for it as a mutton 
sheep ? 


While the AmertcaAN FARMER is an 
ardent advocate of sheep onevery farm— 
of sheep on every 10 acres of land that 
will grow grass—it suggests to the inex- 
perienced some words of caution to be- 
gin with. 

The American Shropshire Registry 
Association have just printed a new edi- 
tion of the rules of entry necessary for 
recording sheep, points of excellence, 
constitution and by-laws, etc. Mortimer 
Levering, Lafayette, Ind., is the Secre- 
tary. 

The American wool grower has a 
home market for every pound of wool he 
produces. About 69 per cent. of the wo ol 
manufactured in the United States is 
home grown, and the remaining 41 per 
cent. is foreign wool. (See Prof. Snow’s 
figures in F. & F.) 

The wool of the Cheviot sheep seems 
to be in demand. The fleece is a good 
deal heavier than that of the Shropshire, 
though somewhat coarser in the fiber. 
Although but recently introduced in 
this country, the breed seems to be gain- 
ing quite a reputation. 


A letter from Thomas Wyckoff, Sec- 
retary of the Rambouillet French Me- 
rino Sheep Breeders’ Association, says: 
“My October lambs are beauties. The 
demand on us this Fall for lambs is 
much beyond our ability to supply. 
The cholera has interfered much with 
our importations.” 


It is cruel to ask a man to tell about 
his mistakes andthe disasters that fol- 
lowed, but these are often so full of in- 
struction that no one should hesitate a 
moment to give them for the general 
good. The experience of one is the ex- 
perience of all. Each one learns for 


den for others if he would. 


A New York wool manufacturer says 
that “If American farmers would only 
pay more attention to grading their 
sheep and wool we should be able to 
beat the world in quality and staple, 
and this notwithstanding that our people 
have been made td think that we could 
not get along without a tariff that was 
almost prohibitory against foreign 
wools.” 


Farmers in the eastern part of Clarke 
County, O., are considerably alarmed 
over an outbreak of the rabies in a flock 
of 50 sheep belonging to Mr. Herrod. A 
mad dog got in the flock about two weeks 
ago and bit several of the animals, which, 
paradoxical as it may seem, have become 
savage, frothing at the mouth, and snap- 
ping and snarling at everything that comes 
near them. Mr. Herrod killed 12 of the 
sheep which were the worsi affected, and 





We propose to give away 100,000 





watches as fast as our friends want them, 


entertains fears :. a: ull tue UO will have 
to be killed. 


himself, but he might relieve this bur-* 





Notice to Lamb Raisers. 


The commission men of New York 
City. have issued a circular to lamb 
raisers to the following effect : 

We, the undersigned, who are large pur- 
chasers of Canada and Western lambs, would 
respectfully submit the following suggestions, 
which, if adhered to, will be of mutual bene- 
fit to all concerned: 

The parties to whom we sell our dressed 
lambs have gradually become averse to ram 
lambs, and now take a decided stand against 
them, and want all ewes and wethers. 

They will not handle ram lambs unless we 
make a concession in the price of two cents 
per pound, dressed weight. 

This difficulty can be overcome if all per- 
sons raising lambs for market will castrate 
their ram lambs. 

We would suggest that all farmers castrate 
their ram lambs next year, and hereby give 
notice that we shall make a difference of 
from 75 cents to $1 per head in price between 
ram lambs and ewe and wether lambs, same 
age and quality, as ram lambs have to be sold 
in our market for two cents per pound, 
dressed weight, lower than ewe and wether 
lambs, same quality. 

This is right ; and local dealers should 
call attention to these suggestions and 
notes of warning and see that lamb 
raisers attend to this matter without de- 
lay. While the discrimination of city 
dealers and consumers against ram 
lambs is just, the loss to the farmers 
will be severe. 

THe AMERICAN FARMER gave & 
word on this question a year ago. It 
was that lambs intended for the market 
at six to 10 weeks old need not be dis- 
turbed, should not be, as they will not 
get well before they are marketed ; be- 
sides, the “fries,” as the -testicles are 
called in the trade, are a delicacy with 
good livers and an item of profit amount- 
ing to 10 cents per lamb. At the same 
time we showed that ram lambs at three 
months old were, to all intents and pur- 
poses, vigorous rams wearing themselves 
out and disturbing the flock unneces- 
sarily and seriously ; that they were not 
so fat and plump, were not so attractive, 
nor so desirable in the market. We 
did not then know that consumers so se- 
verely objected to this class of mutton. 
Verily, the mutton lamb trade is gaining 
force and character with the people, and 
lamb raisers are willing to meet the de- 
mands of consumers, 





Feed for Sheep in Winter. 


Eprror AMERICAN Farmer: Some 
excellent flockmasters of our acquaint- 
ance keep their sheep al! Winter, even 
their breeding ewes, without grain. 
Others equally successful do not be- 
gin to feed grain until February or 
March. Where the hay is grown on 
yellow clay uplands, red top, Kentucky 
blue grass or Ohio blue grass, this may 
be done with success and profit; but 
hay growp on a strongly carbonaceous 
and nitrogenous soil, such as river bot- 
tom or a rich prairie soil, is not so nour- 
ishing, and must be supplemented with 
grain. Less of this is reqired in Mid- | 
winter than in the breaking up, when | 
the sheep’s appetite is capricious through 
the increasing warmth. A little grain 
given throughout the Winter gives the 
sheep heart and thrift. It will consume 
jts rough feed with less waste, because it 
makes a balanced ration with the proper 
proportions of albumenoids and carbo- 
hydrates. 

It is a common mistake of the old- 
fashioned farmer to give his fattening 
hogs. or sheep too much corn and his 
stock animals too much straw and other 
“roughage.” Even the fattening ani- 
mal requires some coarse feed as a di- 
visor of the concentrated articles and 
conversely with the stock animal. No 
man would get through the Winter very 
well on a diet of potatoes, turnips, and 
other vegetables; he needs bread. 
“Whole-wheat” bread is a_ perfect 
ration, and any man, even a laboring 
man, could live and sustain his health 
and strength on that alone. So with the 
upland hay above mentioned. But hay 
or fodder grown on very rich land is not 
such a ration; the carbonaceous (heat- 
giving and ‘fat-forming) elements are 
out of proportion to the albumenoids 
(strength-giving and muscle-making ele- 
ments).—D. W. T., Homeworth, O. 


Who Makes The Money? 


In Pennsylvania there are sheep 
raisers who occupy lands peculiarly 
suited to pasturage and the keeping of 
flocks. These lands are rich, but not so 
convenient for grain growing. The men 
who occupy these lands understand the 
situation and their business too well to 
follow unprofitable and impractical sys- 
tems of farming and sheep raising. As 
a rule, these sheep farmers own their 
homes and live in good style. They 
keep cows enough for their own uses; 
they keep a pair of horses, a buggy; 
they raise fruits and vegetables for home 
wants; they produce stores of hay, but 
buy all the grain fed to stock from their 
neighbors who raise little or no stock. 

Here are practiced two very different 
systems of farming, and the inquiry as 
to which pays the best would be interest- 
ing and natural. A very little investi- 
gation showed that the sheep raisers 
were away ahead in their bank accounts, 
in contentment, and social conditions. 
The grain raisers were complaining, as 
a rule. 
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Sheep do Sleep. 





Eprror AMERICAN FarMER: I have 
perused a sample copy of THE AMERI- 
cAN FarMER, and I must say I like it 
very much. I saw an item in your 
paper of Jan. 1, saying that sheep never 
sleep. I cannot agree with the writer 
on that point. I have gone up to them 
many, many a time and patted them on 
the back when they were sound asleep. 
I have good reason to know, as I have 
been a shepherd all my life in Scotland, 
and now in Montana. I would like to 
give you some news about our sheep in- 
dustry here, but I am rather a poor 
correspondent. However, I inclose 50 
cents in stamps for your paper for one | 
year, as I am very much interested in 
what is going on at the Capital—An- 
DREW Dayipson, Malta, Mont 





“7, ABOR-MEASURE: 


A day's work—What’'s the size of it? 


\ 


How 


large is a day? How big is a minute? As };, 
as you make it. Make it big enough, and you ‘ain 
set your own price, Keeping your thumb on thg 
minutes, makes labor precious and high-paid. Yoy; 


fortune is in your pocket, 


if your carry an accurate 


timepiece, which doesn’t cost a month’s pay to 


purchase, nor a day’s pay every time you bump it, 
The new Quick-Winding Waterbury winds 
in 5 seconds. Jeweled works, stem-winding anq 
setting. A high-class watch, $4 to $15. 


It has time, style, and wear. 

Rich men wear it to save a costlier 
one. 

Your wife would delight in the ele- 
gant ladies’ designs, and there are 
several styles for the boys. 

Gold filled (14-karat), coin silver, 
etc. 

In forty styles, sold by all Jewelers. 


Are You a Doubting Thomas? 


See li. 





How Breeds of Sheep Are Created. 


Prof. J. A. Craig said before a 
Farmers’ Institute: “Sheep are easily 
changed, even in their most fixed quali- 
ties, by the agencies of nature. The 
best management that can be given 
them is that which is natural, and to do 
so it requires that they be under the 
play of those agencies the greater part 
of the year. They live close to the 
soil. The hight of the land and the 
aspect of it divides our breeds of sheep 
into the lowland breeds, the down 
breeds, the upland breeds, and the 
mountain breeds. The breeds of the 
lowlands are large-framed and heavy, 
being fit for feeding on bottom lands; 
the breeds of the downs are smaller and 
of better quality, and are able to do 
well for themselves on rolling and broken 
pasture lands, while the breeds of the 
mountains are so active and robust that 
they can live under the hardest condi- 
tions if they are given the run of a 
mountain side, But change any of 
these from the conditions of the homes 
they were fitted for to others opposed to 
their sheep nature and disease and de- 
generation rapidly follow.” 

Here is the full explanation of the 
origin of breeds and the exact reason 
why sheep change their character when 
introduced into new situations. With 
this proposition before our minds we 
shall be able to avoid the disappoint- 
ments that are often met with. The ac- 
cidental mishaps and successes of placing 
sheep on new pastures need not be the 
rule if the character of the former 
pasturage is studied and intelligently 
compared with that which the sheep are 
to occupy. There are many new lessons 
to be learned, but none are more im- 
portant than this. 


ee Oar 
Wintering Sheep. 


There is more knack than luck in 
keeping a flock of sheep in good condi- 
tion through the Winter. A writer for 
The National Stockman says he has been 
successful by observing the following 
rules: First, avoid as much as possible 
exposure to inclement weather, giving 
plenty of out-door exercise during fair 
weather ; second, do not attempt to crowd 
too many sheep into small quarters, as 
there will arise an odor which will be 
detrimental to thrift; third, Winter feed 
should consist of bright clover hay and 
corn fodder for buck feed, and grain 
rations, equal parts in bulk, of oats, corn, 
and wheat bran, at a ratio of 10 quarts 
to a feed, twice a day, to 40 head; a 
double handful of oil meal should be 
added each meal; fourth, all weak or 
infirm sheep should be fed separately 
and especially cared for, and all breed- 
ing ewes should be separated from the 
main flock at least 10 days before yean- 
ing time in order to become accustomed 
to new quarters; fifth, regular watering 
is indispensible to thrift. 

If a sheep is full, comfortable, and 
happy it will grow wool every hour in 
the 365 days in the year. A sheep kept 
in such circumstances will not only grow 
a reliable fleece, but a carcass of rich, 
juicy mutton, too. 

Be patient and indulgent with the 
sheep. They have their likes and dis- 
likes, whims and notions, and rights, the 
same as your children. If you do not 
think so, watch them closely, and you 
will see some funny freaks and fancies 
that you never dreamed of with sheep. 
These freaks cannot be disturbed and 
broken up with impunity. They are the 
sheeps’ individual rights to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. 





Record of Transfers of Pure-bred Ameri- 
can Southdown Stock. 


Nos. 5452, 3692—Mrs. W. A. Wood, East 
Smithfield, Pa., to J. M. Secord, Searsburg, 
ey 2 

No. 5161—R. M. Fisher, Danville, Ky., to 
John H. Aylor, Gunpowder, Ky. 

Nos. 5244, 5242, 5243—Geo. McKerrow, 
Sussex, Wis., to F. D. Nunes, Chatham, Il. 

Nos. 5063, 5065—A. Simenton & Sons, 
Blackheath, Ont., Can., to W. U. Noble, 
Brecksville, O. 

Nos. 5024, 5025—A. Simenton & Sons to 
Geo. McKerrow. 

Nos. 5510, 4921, 4934—C. M. Clay, White 
Hall, Ky., to A. J. Terrell, New Canton, Va. 

No. 2203—G. J. Hagerty & Sons, Hanover, 
O., to C. C. Shaw & Son, Newark, O. 

No. 5509—C. C. Shaw, Newark, O., to H. 
D. McLaughlin, Granville, O. 

No. 5215—RBals & Lout, Indianapolis, Ind., 
to T. P. Carter, Orangeville, Ind. 

No. 5517—John A. Irion, Gallipolis, O., to 
A. T. Hibbs, Hoodsville, W. Va. 

No. 5516—John A. Irion to C. R. Wagner, 
Arlington, O. 


a 

No. 5522—Springer Bros., Springtield, [| 
to Geo. Boskirk, Wisner, Neb. ; 
No. 4317—A. N. Carr, Lyona, Pa, to 


John A. Irion. 

No. 5070—S. E. Prather, Springfield Il., 
to Chas. P. Tarbell, South Royalton, Vt 

No. 4303—Wm. A. McCoy, Mercer, Pa.. to 
8. E. Fitzgerald, Bryan, Pa. 

No. 4861—Wm. Martin, Binbrook, Ont., 
Can., to Norris H. Black, Rockwood, Ont., 
Can.—S. E. PRATHER, Secretary, Spring. 
field, ILL 





’ Rattlesnake Habits. 


Lewis D. Lockwood, Indian River 
Fla., writes that it is a great mistake to 
think that rattlesnakes can only strike 
when coiled. He has abundant experi- 
ence to the contrary. He also says: 
“ Rattlesnakes frequently cross the river 
here, and when swimming hold the head 
and rattles out of the water. They do 
not go out of their way to attack any one, 
only prefer to keep on their course, unles: 
cornered or teased. I have seen a num- 
ber of rattlesnakes who had double fangs, 
A person who comes across one of the 
reptiles in the scrub and steps not on but 
within a few inches of it is not especially 
liable to be struck if he continues to 
walk on. To hesitate or stop is very 
likely to be regarded as interference, and 
might be attended with serious results 
In other words, attend to your own affairs 
and the snake will most likely attend to 
his. This experience has happened to 
me twice.” 


A USEFUL BOOK. 
Read the Combination 
Offers Below 
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Or. Carlin’s Universal Receipt Book and 


Family Physician. 
MEMORIAL EDITION, 


erful compendium of practical information, 
—— every — 7 of Sccialand Domestic 
momy, embraces all that every mother and house: 
keeper need know. It gives general rules in regard to 
the proper selection of food, the best manner of pre- 
paring the same, what should aud should not be used 
under certain conditions, and &u on the excellent 
medica) instrac'ions also given, NO FAMILY SHOULD 
WITHOUT IT. 
BE WITH PEDUCE YOUR DOCTOR BILIS. 

This book is so arranged, written and illustrated 
that it saves many times its cost tothe purcharer 
every year. The best treatment in the world, within 
the reach of all. The purchaser of Dr, Carlin’s Physi- 
cian invests his money at 1000 Iper cent. interest, 
Index of symptoms. Index of Diseases. List of Medi- 
cines, their properties, how to prepare them and how 

dminister them. 

~— your child is sick, eonsult it. If yon are worn out, 
it ~ eo es If you want to etart a garden, 
it tells you how. [f your hueband is out of sorts, is 
will tell yon what he needs, If you need help in your 
cooking, nothing is better. If ANYTHING goes wron 
in your household affairs, Old Doctor Carlin knows 
abont it, and explains so you can make no mistake. 

The work is voluminous in all its details, and written 
in such a way, as to ily understood by all, — | 
case of is fully treated, and snc 
remedies suggested as are easily obtainable and 0% 

UNIVERSAL SATISFACTION. 

Any la mind will see the immense advantece 
that book offers. It isa marvel of cheapness when 
weconsiderthe number of the recei the number of 


size of the page and quality of the paper. It will 
fasta lifetime in any family if it has eaecy care -_ 
usage, It contains 600 pages, intelligently dive 


{nto departments full, with and complete index so tha’ 
any requ ormation can instantly be found. 


The National Tribune is she favorite fireside weekly 
of the Nation. an 
For more than nine years it has gone every wes 
into over 100,000 homes. It is a large, 84-column paper, 
published at the National Capital, devoted to general 
literature and news, but making a specialty of artic oo 
upon the late war, and is the National Organ © 

the Grand A of the Republic. . 

The subscription price of The Nutionat Tribnne 
alone for one year is $1, postpaid. age : 

We will send to any address The National Tribune 
for one year, THE AMERICAN FARMER for one year, 
and Dr. Cariin’s Receipt “77 ona Household Physt- 
ciar all three, postpaid, for $1.85. 

We will no The National Tribune and THs 
AMERICAN FARMER one year, postpaid, without the 
book, for $1.25. : 

we wil cond THE AMERICAN FARMER and the 
book, postpaid (without The Nationa Tribune), for $1. 

We will send the book alone, postpaid, for 65 cents. 

Address 

THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


Washington, D. GC 


OUR POCKET TOOL CHEST. 


This wonderful combination of cutting, saw- 
ing, and piercing tools is about the size, when 
closed up, of a buckhorn-handle jack-knife. It 
contains the following implements, namely, a 
saw, screw-driver, lancet, large knife-blade, 
smawer knife-blade, wood-scraper, gimlet, 
corkscrew, reamer, bodkin, tweezers, and hook 
for cleaning horses’ hoofs. Mailed, postpaid, te 
any address for $1.50. Address 


TxE AMERICAN PARMER, 
Washington, D. 0, 
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A MIDNIGHT MYSTERY. 


—_e —— 


The* Harrowing Doubts of a 
Distressed Wife Dispelled. 





LA 
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N a cheerless apart- 
ment on the sixth 
fluor of a New York 
tenement one cold, 
bleak November 
night sat a young 
woman, whose face 
bore evident marks 
of intelligence and refinement. 

Two small rooms comprised the nar- 
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row domain to which she gave the name 
of home. Their cheerlessness was in- 
creased by the absence of everything ex- 
cept the most necessary furniture and 
by the wailing wind, which found en- 
trance at a hundred crevices, sending icy 
currents across the wretched garret. The 
young woman, crouching close to the 
dving fire of a small stove, was lost in 
sad reflections, from which she aroused 


herself at intervals to glance at a little 
crib, wherein lay an infant, all uncon- 


scious of its mother’s anxiety and distress, 
Her husband, Robert Desmond, the see- 
end son of an English nobleman, had 
fallen in love with Victoria St. Clair, 
the pretty and intelligent American 
governess of his younger sister, and 
married her in opposition to the wishes 


of his family. The English aristocracy 
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HER HUSBAND SEIZED THE BRIDLE AND HELD THE VICIOUS ANIMAL 


look with much disfavor on mesalliances | pocket a few cents which he gave Victo- 


of this kind. 


Soon after their marriage the regi- | 


ment in which he was a Lieutenant was 


world without a penny and with a 


all further intercourse between them 
must cease. 

This money was accepted. The young 
couple went to Paris, where he soon 
plunged into the most luxurious life of 
that gay city. Though a man of gener- 
ous impulses and a loyal and affectionate 
husband, Robert had an unfortunate 
passion for gambling. His little capital 
was soon lost at the card table. 
sale of Victoria’s jewels and some money 
she had prudently saved, they were able 
to accumulate little more than enough 
to pay their passage to New York. 

After weary weeks spent in futile 
efforts to obtain work the little family, 
which had been increased by the 
birth of a daughter, drifted from 
moderately comfortable lodgings to this 
cheerless tenement house. Their little 
capital, gradually diminishing, was now 
gone. For several weeks it had been 
Robert’s regular practice to leave their 

r quarters at nightfall, without tell- 
ing his wife where he went or at what 
hour he would return, and reappearing 
in the early morning. He evaded her 
questions or only answered in monosyl- 
lables. 

Night after night she was kept awake 
by anxious fears and suspicions. If she 
could but know his destination, compre- 
hend his work, but not being able to 
fathom the mystery her imagination pic- 
ured the near approach of even greater 
misfortunes than those to which she was 
already accustomed. It was plain that 
her husband’s work was laborious, for 
although he never referred to it, he came 
home every morning completely ex- 
hausted. He grew daily more taciturn, 
careworn, and morbid. Can it be won- 
dered that Victoria suffered all the tor- 
ture and anguish that such a condition 
tion of affairs can bring to a sensitive 
woman ? 

The child, turning uneasily in its lit- 
tle crib, began to cry. Victoria took a 
tin cup from the stove and gave its con- 
tents to the baby. It was the last drop 
of milk, the last morsel of food she had. 
What grief wrung the mother’s heart as 
she tried to soothe and comfort the little 
one, uncertain that she would be able 
to procure sufficient food to keep it 
alive. 

Toward morning Robert returned, evi- 
dently very tired, and was surprised to 
find his wife still awake. Throwing 
himself on the poor cot near the wall he 
was soon fast asleep. For some mo- 
ments Victoria gazed at him through 


her tears, mentally asking if this was the 
man who had charmed her girlish fancy 








| which Robert said he had read. When 


ordered to India. The young man re- | 
signed his commission, and untrained as | London he said: 
he was in any business or profession, | 
found himself at 25 thrown on the | now, and do not intend to be further har- 
|rassed by reading a sermon.” 
young wife to support. His father, a | night he went away earlier than usual. 
proud but generous man, had disin- | 
herited him, but offered his son a sum | the prolonged anxiety and hard, unac- 
sufficient, if properly invested, to main- | customed work had completely exhausted 
tain him in comfort for life, saying that | 


her husband had not returne?. 


By the | 


and won her young heart with promises 
of a bright future? 

The clock in the neighboring steeple 
had just struck 9, when, in answer to a 
knock at the door, a letter was handed 
her addressed to “Robert Desmond, 
Esq.” It bore the London postmark 
and the family coat of arms; recogniz- 
ing the handwriting of Robert’s father, 
she placed the letter on the table where 
her husband could find it when he 
awoke, then busied herself for a time 
about the poor apartment trying to make 
it seem a trifle less comfortless before 
turning again to her sewing. 

After a short interval she was again 
summoned to the door, where she found 
a man in soiled clothes, with which his 
dirty face and unkempt hair were in 
keeping. 

“Does Robert Desmond live here?” 
he asked, abruptly. 

“He does,” replied Victoria. 

“Well, give him this, and don’t for- 
get it, for it’s important,” and the rough 
visitor quickly disappeared down the 
ricketty stairs. 

Victoria’s curiosity was aroused. Won- 
deringly she unfolded the soiled scrap of 
paper and read these words: “ To-night, 
at 11 o’clock.” Laying the note beside 
the letter, she quietly resumed her work 
without disturbing Robert, who still slept 
soundly. , 

Her suspicions of his associates were 
confirmed. What repulsive companions 
he must have if the man who brought 
the note was one of them. Toward even- 
ing Robert awoke. He found in his 









































ria to buy food with. After they had 
broken their fast she alluded to the note, 


she ventured to speak of the letter from 
“I shall not open it. 
I have enough trouble and annoyance 


That 


Victoria retired early that night, for 


her. She awoke at daybreak to find that 
Terri- 
ble fears crowded on her mind, and a 
deeper dread oppressed her when at 10 
o'clock he entered the room, his hand 
bandaged, his clothes torn and spattered 
with mud, and a look of despair on his 
once handsome face. He did not greet 
Victoria or the child, but sank on the 
cot and closed his eyes. Though tor- 
tured with anxiety Victoria asked no 
questions, feeling it would only distress 
him. After sleeping heavily for an hour, 


AU 





wounded in the arm. The police had 
the clue, but had not arrested all who 
were concerned in the crime. She 
bought a newspaper and began reading 
the details on her way home. Fear and 
anxiety almost overwhelmed her. 

Robert was still sleeping when she en- 
tered their lodgings. The police had not 
yet arrested him, but how long would it 
be before their home might be invaded 
by officers of the law? Seating herself 
by the window she continued to read the 
details of the burglary, her eyes suffused 
with tears, her heart beating painfully, 
her head in a whirl. The words seemed 
todance up and down the page as she 
read that one of the robbers had been 
wounded in the left arm. It was Rob- 
ert’s left arm that was bandaged. A 
description of the criminal followed, in 
which Victoria was sure she recognized 
her husband. The police were said to 
be on the trail, and it was predicted that 
within 24 hours all the burglars would 
be in custody. 

A knock at the door made the poor 
woman tremble so violently that she 
could not respond ; she pressed her hand 
to her heart; her limbs almost refused 
to support her. Nerving herself to the 
effort and opening the door, she en- 
countered a middle-aged man of gentle- 
manly appearance. Victoria felt sure he 
was a detective. 

“Is Mr. Desmond at home?” he asked. 

“He is not,” answered Victoria, 
coldly. 

“Can you tell me when or where I 
will find him?” 

“TI cannot,” replied the wife. “ Will 
you not leave your message with me?” 

“T regret,” said the visitor, politely, 


“that I cannot do so. My business is of j 


a private nature. I will call again.” 

He turned away. Victoria listened 
breathlessly until he reached the foot of 
the stairs, then she turned frantically to 
the crib and clasped her baby close to 
her breast. “ Better, far better fur us to 
die now and be beyond all the crime and 
suffering and punishment of this world.” 

Another knock at the door startled 
her. She opened it to find standing there 
the same man who had asked for her 
husband a few hours before. 

“Ts Mr. Desmond-at home now?” he 
anxiously inquired. 

“He is not,” replied Victoria. 

“You are his wife, are you not?” 

“T am.” 

“ T came from B— Brothers,” he con- 
tinued, naming one of the largest bank- 
ing houses in the city. “Quite a sum 
of money has been deposited in our Lon- 
don house to your husband’s credit, and 
we would like to haye, him call at the 
office. This is our address,” handing her 
acard. “Please request your husband 
to come during banking hoursand as'soon 
as possible.” 

The stranger bowed and retired. 

Victoria hardly knew whether she was 
awaking or dreaming. The Earl must 
have sent money, she thought; but it 
was “too late—too late, now,” she pas- 
sionately cried. ai! 


Snatching the letter from the mantel 
she broke the seal and read as follows*’ 


Through my banker I send you £1,000. 
More will follow should it be impossible for 
you to make suitable business connections 
with the first instalment. I thought you 
unworthy of trust after you had brought mis- 
fortune and disgrace upon wife and child by 
indulging your passion for gambling. But I 
have the feelings of a father and have:-not lost 
sight of you. I have heard of your energy 
and self-denial, your honesty and pride. 
Work is no disgrace, not even the kind that 
you do. I hope you will profit by your ex- 
perience, now you see that others must bear 
the consequence of your recklessness and ex- 
travagance. Your wife and child have had 
to suffer keenly for your folly. 


“Too late,” sobbed Victoria; “this 
help is of no use now. Then the thought 
came to her, “ Robert will now have 
means to escape.” He had not yet been 
home. Perhaps he had left the city and 
was wandering about, lonely, hungry, 
cold, without shelter or money, and yet 
with $5,000 at his disposal if he but 
knew it. The contrast with their abject 
poverty made the sum seem greater. 
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‘HE DID NOT GREET VICTORIA AND THE CHILD.” 


Robert opened his eyes and said: “ Vic- 
toria, do not admit anyone who may come 
to inquire for me. Iam not going out 
to-night and I must sleep undisturbed. 
Do not be anxious on my account nor 
save any-food for me, but bandage my 
hand, and I will try to sleep again.” 

At noon, as she went to make her few 
purchases at the store, she heard reports 
of a daring burglary that had had been 
committed the night before. One of the 








robbers had been killed and another 


Once more a visitor’s summons inter- 
rupted Victoria’s thoughts. She opened 
the door mechanically, but retreated 
when she saw before her the man who 
had left that mysterious letter for Robert 
a few days before, 

“Ts Bob in?” he inquired. 

“No,” answered Victoria, “he has 
gone away. What do you want?” 

“ How is his hand?” 

* It is better, I think.” 

“Qh, well, then he’s all ready for 





work again, isn’t §éy We are short of 
help just now, an boss told me to 
come around and ask- how he was.” 

Grasping the man,by the arm she 
said excitedly, almost ferely “Who is 
the bose? Whats he? “Who sent 
you?” . 

“Why, the boss:of the sweeping 
gang! Bob and me-works in the Street 
Cleaning Department, ; Didn’t ye know 
that?” eat 

“Come in and_sit down,” Victoria 
continued, eagerly,,“Tell me how all 
this happened to my husband.” 

“ Well,” said the man, seating himself, 
“we got one of them new-fangled sweep- 
in’ machines which is drawded by horses. 
Last night one of the horses stumbled, 
became frightened, and jumped in 
among the men who sweep and shovel 
the kit. Your ‘husband seized the 
bridle and the horse bit him, but he 
didn’t let go. He’s a plucky dog, he is. 
Then others came up to help manage 
the brute. The overseer won’t send out 
that horse any more Of course, Des- 
mond gets his allowance for sickness be- 
cause he was hurt while at work. Our 
Superintendent promises that he shall 
have an office job. He must have a 
heap of schoolin’, for he writes mighty 
fine. I guess they’ll let him boss the 
job some day. We boys won’t mind 
his good luck. We all likes Bob; he’s 
a good fellow, only too proud for us. 
Well, I must go now. Good-by, mum.” 

Victoria offered her hand to the man 
in perfect silence, and escorted him to 
the door; then she turned to the crib. 
She felt impelled to press the child to 
her heart. But the strain had been too 
great. Her limbs tailed to support her, 
and she fell fainting upon the floor. 

When Victoria recovered conscious- 
ness she found herself in Robert’s arms. 
Instinctively he drew her closer to him 
as the thought flashed through his mind 
that this distress was probably due to the 
contents of his father’s letter. 

Between her sobs the wife confessed 
all her fears, anxieties, and wretched 
suspicions. Robert in turn explained 
his reluctance to inform her of his occu- 
pation, hoping it would be but tempo- 
rary, and that work more suited to his 
birth and education would soon offer; 
but day after day passed and no chance 
for a better position presented itself. 
His clothes grew shabby and his entire 
appearance was becoming repulsive. 
“And yet to tell you,’ Robert said, 
“that I was a street cleaner would have 
humiliated and distressed me even more 
than did the menial o¢cupation itself. 
This suffering has taught me many 
things, and I value it now that I see 
my way to make suitable business con- 
nections. Although father has forgiven 
me and is so generous [' shall not have 
him support us. With the money we 
have now we can establish some busi- 
ness, and will have a neat and comfort- 
able home.” ' 

“Can you forgive me for doubting 


you?” said Victoria, looking up into |: 


his face, “ for being so wanting in faith 
as to suppose you were-a—a”’ 

“ Not another word,” he cried, lifting 
his baby on his lap and drawing his 
wife closer in a fervent embrace.—Home 
and Country. 
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Against Narrow Tires. 


At the Massachusetts Highway Com- 
mission session, recently held in East 
Cambridge, some. valuable information 
on the subject of better roads was brought 
out. The County Commissioners agreed 
that lack of money and proper material 
were the reasons that the roads are not 
improved faster. The average gravel 
used is not so good as stone. One 
load of crushed stone, as one mem- 
ber said, is worth three loads of gravel. 
But the towns need both stone and a 
crusher, and they don’t generally feel 
able to afford the expense. 

He thought the State ought to furnish 
the towns a crusher and a man to run it, 
and then the town would do the rest, for 
all towns are as anxious as the State to 
have better roads. There is quite a loss 
to teaming by bad roads. With better 
roads heavier loads could be carried, and 
time could be saved. There was doubt 
as to how far the State ought to help the 
towns. The expense would have to 
come out of the taxpayers, and Boston 
would be likely to object to pay for im- 
provement in Berkshire County roads. 

Mr. George W. Gale, a large lumber 
dealer in Cambridge, advocated the use 
of wider tires for wagons of heavy burden 
as a means both of preventing roads from 
being worn so fast and greater economy 
of teaming. In Calais, Me., there is a 
law requiring wide tires. They act as 
a roller on roads, In Paris wagons are 
licensed according to the width of their 
tires. A narrow tire with a heavy load 
is bound to cut up a road. Out at the 
Brookline reservoir not only is heavy 
teaming forbidden, but the watering carts 
have wide tires. These cases are a recog- 
nition of the principle of wide tires. Mr. 
Gale’s wagons have four-inch and four- 
and-a-half inch tires.. He was strongly 
of the opinion that. the State ought to 
pass a law regulating the width of tire 
according to the burden of the wagon, 
to go into effect five or eight years from 
now, in order not to oblige teamsters to go 
to the expense before ,* wheels wear 
out, 


How to Make a Good Paste. 


A transparent mucilage of great tena- 
city may be made by, mixing rice flour 
with cold water and letting it simmer 
gently over the fire. Another way is to 
dissolve a teaspoonful in a quart of water. 
When cold stir in as much flour as will 
give it the consistency of cream, carefully 

ting up all the lumps. Stir in half a 
teaspoonful of powdered resin. Pour on 
the mixture a teacup of boiling water, 
stirring it well. When it becomes thick 

ur in an earthen vessel. Cover and 

eep in a cool place. When needed for 
use take a portion and soften it with warm 
water. It will last at least a year. If 
you wish to have a pleasant odor stir in 
a few drops of oil of cloves, 








THE APIARY. 


HIVES. 


Something About their Superfiuous and 
Worthless Accessories. 


Eprrork AMERICAN FARMER: Manu- 
facturers and advocates of the single- 
walled hive, metal cone frames, queen 
excluders, slatted honey boards, dove- 
tailed beehives, every minute you spend 
on the above useless things is utterly and 
entirely lost. These fancies are a thou- 
sand years old, and as musty as they are 
ancient. One hardly expects in this en- 
lightened age to find disciples of. Plato. 

For the life of me, I cannot see why 
beekeepers want self-swarmers or self- 
swarming hives, drone traps, queen ex- 
cluders, honey boards or clipped queens. 
These six things in beekeeping are not 
required at all. They are useless, worth- 
less, and expensive, not only intrinsically, 
but in the time wasted experimenting 
with them. Even their originators have 
little or no faith in them. For years I 
have produced as much honey as any 
one, and have not used any of the above. 
I manage my bees on thé simplest plan, 
with nothing but reversible frames and 
surplus box and separators. One frame, 
when empty of brood comb, answers for 
a section holder, and this saves a heap 
of work when manipulating a hive. I 
cannot tell just how I do it, but I pro- 
duce a deal of honey without clipping 
queens’ wings or using these superfluous 
“traps.” I know, also, that the reversi- 
ble frames are condemned by a lot of 
old fogies who do not know how to 
manipulate bees unless the bees are in 
suspended frames. They do not know, 
or at least they are bound, not to know, 
that reversible comb frames, when han- 
dled as they should be, prevent swarm- 
ing. Also, that more honey can be pro- 
duced by one powerful colony than by 
that colony split up into two. They do 
not want to know how to get the sec- 
tions filled full and plump at the top as 
well as at the bottom for fear they will 
have to indorse the reversible frame. 
The reversible frame, as I have it, is my 
honey board and queen excluder, my 
drone trap, my self-swarmer, and bee 
escape. 

I cannot afford to keep bees in 
single-walled hives, though I know they 
have their advocates, and some of them 
are good so far as they go. With me, 
however, I would not use them for pro- 
ducing honey. They are as much behind 
the times as a box hive is behind the 
times of single-walled hives. No one in 
these times can afford to use them if pro- 
ducing honey for the market, as they 
cannot rear bees in early Spring so as to 
have them ready for the honey harvest. 
You may ask,“ why?” Simply because 
you have no place to feed in March and 
April without disturbing the cluster or 
chilling the brood. 

In single-walled hives I know bees will 
Winter first-class in them, but in March 
and April they do not respond so vigor- 
ously as they do in hives where there is 
al chance to feed by uncapping a frame 
and placing it outside the division board, 
so the bees may run under to get the 
honey. ‘The queen is thus stimulated 
and the brood rearing is going on, while 
in single-walled hives the bees think it 
far more pleasant to die than to thaw 
out. 

No single-walled hives for me to work 
bees in for honey! There, I guess I am 
way ahead of the times, but I shall be 
content to sit down and let the times 
catch up. A. I. Root is using my old 
invention all through his new dove-tailed 
hive, but he has not perfected it as it 
should be. Perhaps 10 years hence he 
will take up with my Good News hive.— 
J. W. Terrt. 


THE BEST FRAME. 


Its Arrangement in the Hive so as to 
Benefit the Beekeeper. 


Eprror AMERICAN FarMER: The 
object in beekeeping, as in anything, is 
to get the largest return possible from 
the least outlay. There must be a sav- 
ing of labor and of everything that 
enters into the business, all of which is 
the saving of money or making money 
indirectly and directly. 

The best frame is the frame that helps 
the beekeeper the most and saves the 
most labor. The best frame for all pur- 
poses is the so-called Hoffman Simplicity 
frame. It is like the ordinary Simplicity 
frame with shoulders added ; that is, the 
top bar at both ends is made wider than 
the rest of the bar, so that when the 
frames are in the hives the ends, shoulder 
to shoulder, fill all the space. 

The result is that the frames are self- 
spacing, always firm, always the same 
distance apart, and, hence, the combs in 
them are always built regularly. If 
colonies are to be shipped, no spacing 
bars are required to keep the frames 
from crushing into each other in 
transit. 

There are still advocates of the stand- 
ing frame, the frame the legs of which 
rest on the bottom board of the hive. 
The frame should hang free in the hive 
and touch nowhere except on the rabbit, 
and be within a quarter of an inch from 
the bottom; so rear the bottom of the 
hive that the bee loaded with honey can 
reach the lower bar easily without stand- 
ing upright at full length. 

The frame that does not touch the 
bottom leaves the bottom clear in every 
part, as it ought to be. It should slope 
a little toward the entrance, and then 
the movement of the bee’s wings will 
keep it swept. Capping dust and any 
foreign substance will gravitate toward 
the entrance. It will be as clean asa 
waxed floor. If there were standing 
frames in the hive then there would be 
20 frame legs to rest on the bottom 
board and collect dust and moth eggs. 
With a sloping floor and the floor clear, 
as it is with the swinging frame, the eggs 
of the moth will roll toward the en- 
trance. 

A beginner asks if the frames should 























ARTIFICIAL LIMBS WITH RUBBER FEET AND HANDS, 





DURABLE IN CONSTRUCTION, NATURAL IN ACTION, 
NOISELESS IN MOVEMENT, 





And the most comfortable 
the wearer. It is not unagual 
see a farmer work Ly 
fields with an artifi , 
brakeman applying his 

on a fast-running train, or an 
gineer with hand on the th: 

or a fireman, carpenter, mason, 
miner, in fact, men of every vo- 
cation at labor in the full capac 
ity of their employment, wear 
ing one or two artificial legs 
with rubber feet, perfo ~ 
much as men in possession of all 
their natural members, 

the same wages; in fact, ex . 
encing little or 1ro inconvenience 
in the use of their rubber ex 
tremities, 


Mr. A. A. MARKS, DEAR Sr: 

I have worn one of your arth 
ficial legs for five years, and I 
s gm exceedingly well pleased 

with it. The rubber foot ts a 
grand invention ; no ng 
or getting out of order. I am 
farming and do all my work, 
such as plowing, sowing, crad- 
ling, and everything &@ farmer 
has todo. I havea farm of 100 
A acres,and do not keep anyone to 
work for me. I can recommend 
you very highly in fitting from 
measurements, You 
7 have fitted mine any better if 
had come to JOU. fall 

Yours resi 
CHAS. E. WEBB. 

Over 14,000 artificial limbs of 

the Marks patent in daily use, 


y Fore ye ts. By 
lished forty years. ndorsed and purchased by the United States and mary Fore ign Governmen' 
a ae applicants = supply us Pith all the data necessary to secure a fit while they remain at home, 


One-half of the legs and arms furnished 
the wearers, Fit always guaranteed. 
formula for measuring, sent free. A 


A. A. MARKS, 


by us are made from measurements and profiles without our seeing 
treatin of 430 pages with 256 illustrations and 1,000 testimonials, and a 
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be painted. Never. The bee paints 
them ; that is, covers them with propolis. 
The parts making a frame should be 
exactly made and put together in a nail- 
ing block. This is important, for if 
frames be nailed awry the combs will 
be irregular. The combs must be 
built regular to obtain the best results. 
The bees are precise and exact work- 
men, and their house furnishings should 
conform to this idea.—JuLIA ALLYN. 


SOMETHING ABOUT BEE STINGS. 


Is a Bee Disabled by Losing Its Sting? 
—An Argument to the Contrary. 


Eprtor AMERICAN FarMEk: A cor- 
respondent wishes to know whether a bee 
can live and do work after it has stung 
a person, leaving its sting; or if it dies, 
as is generally believed by many per- 
sons who keep bees. Up to within the 








past 10 or 15 years nearly everyone be- |. 


lieved that a bee which had stung any- 
one must of necessity die. It was claimed 
that a part of the intestines was left with 
the sting, poison sack, etc., as the honey- 
bee nearly if not quite always leaves its 
sting with these other attachments when 
it stings an animal, and from this it was 
argued that such mutilation placed the 
bee where it could not possibly live. 
This seemed s» reasonable that I formerly 
believed that the idea which prevailed 
was true, till one day after a bee had 
stung me, leaving its sting, it came to 
the attack again and again with all the 
fury and vengeance possible for a bee to 
work itself up to, getting in my hair and 
singing away as only an angry bee can 
sing, which will make the cold chills run 
up and down the back of the most hard- 
ened individual. As this bee appar- 
ently had no thought of dying, it was 
caught and caged with two or three 
others and kept a week or so to see what 
would become of the matter. At the 
end of the week it was apparently just 
as lively and healthy as any of the 
rest when all of the bees were set at 
liberty. At another time, in putting up 
queens to send away, in catching the 
escort bees which were to go with the 
queens, one of them stung me on the end 
of one of my fingers, leaving its sting, 
when it immediately ran into the cage. 
I did not wish to remove all the bees and 
queen to get it, so let it go, and the 
thought came to me that here would be 
a chance to test the theory of the death 
of the bee from losing its sting, as this 
queen was going to a remote part of 
Texas, which journey would require from 
eight to 10 days’ time. Accordingly I 
wrote to the party to whom they were 
sent, telling him all about the matter, 
and asking him to notice particularly 
when the queen arrived, and see if there 
were any dead bees in the cage. In due 
time he replied that the queen arrived 
in splendid shape, and that there was 
not a dead bee in the cage. Several 
times since then I have tried similar ways 
to see if such bees as had lost their stings 
were in any way inconvenienced thereby, 
and as far as I can tell, by confining 
them so as to know that I have the same 
bee, I can see no difference between such 
bees and those which have their stings 
as to length of life. Whether they 
gather honey or not, or whether they are 
allowed to live in the hive without their 
weapon of defense, is something which 
would be next to if not quite impossible 
to tell, for in this case we have no means 
of keeping track of an individual bee. 
As bees are not tolerated in the hive, 
which are in anyway imperfect, it might 
not be unreasonable to suppose that the 
perfect ones would drive off such an one 
which had lost it sting as being incapa- 
ble of defense were the hive attacked. 
That it was not the design of nature for 
the bees to always lose their stings when 
defending their hives is manifest where 
bees repel robber bees from other colo- 
nies, in which case the slaughtered often 
remain to the extent of hundreds and 
thousands, while not one in a thousand 
lose their stings, but each individual bee 
keeps at the work of slaughter, killing 
bee after bee, till the attacking party is 
repelled, or they lose their lives in the 
combat. At times they do lose their 
stings when stinging other bees, but not 
often. A theory has lately been ad- 
vanced that bees use their stings in 
ripening honey and for polishing the 
cappings to the same, but so far the most 
of our practical apiarists consider the 
same @ fallacious. I have carefully 
watched for any proof to substantiate the 
truth of this theory, spending hours both 
by night and by day watching through 
the glass sides of an Observatory hive and 
honey sections, in which the bees were 
busy at work depositing their honey and 
capping the same, yet so far I have failed 
to see anything which even points that 
way.—G. M. Doo.itrLE,Borodino, N.Y. 





GENTLE BEES UNPROFITABLE. 





An Expert who did not use Gloves or 
Vail. 


Eprror AMERICAN Farmer: We 
read in the bee papers about handling 
bees without gloves and vails; and so 
you can, There is a certain type of bee 
which is loath to sting, but they are of 
no use except to look at and sell to 
those who know nothing about bees. 
These gentle bees gather hardly enough 
honey to support themselves. 

One day last July, just after I had 
taken my first comb honey away from 
the bees, the door opened and in walked 
a stranger, fine-looking and well dressed. 
His first words were, “Are you Mr, 
ee ? ” 

“No, I am not.” : 

“Well,” said he, “I see you wear 
vail and gloves.” 

“@O, yes, I always do when working 
with bees, as the sting hurts me and the 
bees, too.” 

He smiled and said, “I have kept 
bees 10 years or more and have never 
used vail, gloves, or a smoker.” 

I told him many could keep bees but 
few could make bees keep them. “As 
you say you handle bees without vail, 
gloves, or smoker, suppose you come out 
with me and let me see how you do it. 
I am not too old to learn, though I am 
60.” 

We went out into the yard, and as we 
approached the first hive I said: 

“T wish to look over this colony; go 
in and let us see its condition, I have 
my smoker ready.” But he asked me 
not to use it, and I said I wouldn’t. 

He took off the cover and removed 
the surplus tray. (I saw he was an ex- 
pert.) Then he commenced to remove 
a brood frame. 

My! A stream of bees flew into hig 
face and hair; they made for his hands 
and covered him. He jumped, dropped 
the frame, broke the comb, ran through 
the apiary like mad, fighting the bees, 
and disappeared over the fence. I have 
never seen him from that day to this, 
If he is alive he knows more than he 
did. 

No, sir; no one can produce honey 
in paying quantities with gentle bees 
Give me Italian mixed with ian 
and Syrian brood every time. ey 
will sting a cast-iron stove, I know, but 
they gather immense quantities of nectat, 


—J. W. TEerrt. 





Changing Nectar into Ripe Honey, 


Our experiments have led us to the 
conclusion that all honey brought in 
from the fields by the outside labors is 
given to the young bees, taken into their 
honey sacs, and if more is gathered than 
their sacs can contain, it is deposited in 
their cells until night, and then evapo- 
rated down; although the evaporation {s 
going on to some extent during the day- 
time. At night all hands join, from the 
outside laborers with jagged wings down 
to the bees but a day or so old, and the 
honey or thin sweet is taken into the 
honey sac, thrown out on the proboscis, 
drawn back in again, and so on until by 
the heat of the hive these small particles 
of honey are brought to the right cons 
sistency, when it is deposited in the cell, 
In order to do this the bees hang loosely, 
so that when the proboscis is thrown out 
it shall not hit another bee or the combs 
or hive. Many a night have we watched 
their operations, and by the light of @ 
lamp you can see the little drops of nec- 
tar sparkle as it is thrown on the pro- 
boscis and drawn inagain. When honey 
is coming in slowly you will not be likely 
to see this process. All doubtless have 
observed that when bees are getting honey 
plentifully it shakes readily from the 
combs at night, while in the morning, 
before the bees go into the fields, not ¢ 
particle can be shaken from the combs.—* 
American Gardening. 
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A writer claims that oats will do bet 
ter if sowed on the surface of the land 
and then turned under about four inches. 
He advise leaving the land in ridges, 
and then take your large disk harrow and 
harrow the ground the same way you 
plowed it, pulverizing the ground as thor- 
oughly as possible. After doing this clean 
out your furrows, and seed the land to 
clover or orchard grass. The roller should 
follow, passing it over the ground cross- 
ways. Now you have turned the oats 
into the soil. The roller leaves the lang 
packed hard, enabling it to resist the ac- 
tion of the sun and preventing the escape 
of the niter, which is the strength of the 
land. In ashort time your oats will come 
up; cover the ground and shade the clo- 
ver or grass. In this way you will be 
sure to harvest a double crop of oats, 
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THE ANTI-OPTION BILL. 

The vote on the Anti-Option Bill in 
the Senate resulted, as we predicted it 
‘would, in its passage by nearly a two- 
thirds vote, notwithstanding the fact that 
it lost the votes of some Southern Senators 
because the defeat of Senator George's 
amendment made it an infringement, in 
their opinion, upon the sacred doctrine 
of States’ Rights They would have 
voted for it had it been based upon the 
declaration that dealing in options and 
‘futures was “an obstruction to com- 
merce,” which would have brought it 
‘under the Constitutional power of Con- 
gress to “ regulate commerce between the 
States.” They could not bring them- 
selves to vote for it, though, when it pro- 
posed to use the taxing power of Con- 
gress to suppress practices which they 
felt it was clearly within the police 
powers of the several States to prohibit 
and punish. 

While we believe fully in the careful 
conservation of States’ Rights and a 
thoroughly local administration of jus- 
tice, we have no sympathy whatever 
with the opposition based solely on the 
alleged violation of the police powers 
reserved to the States. If the evils of 
option-dealing affected solely the citizens 
‘of the States in which the business was 
transacted, then it would be purely a 
State matter, with which the Government 
should have nothing to do. If fictitious 
sales of wheat in Chicago affected only 
the price of wheat which the farmers of 


Illinois raise, then Congress would have |. 


no more right to interfere in the matter 
than it has when one citizen of Illinois 
buncoes another citizen of Ilinois out of 
the proceeds of the sale of his drove of 
hogs. That would be a matter for the 
State of Illinois to settle, and nobody 
outside of the State would have any 
say in it. If the cotton gamblers in 
New Orleans skinned only Louisiana 
planters, then the United States would 
and should only look on, while the Leg- 
islature and courts of Louisiana dis- 
pensed justice. 

But this is not true for an instant. 
The farmers and planters of every 
State in the Nation suffer in the same 
degree from the evil practices of the 
Produce Exchange banditti of New 
York, Chieago, St. Louis, and New 
Orleans. It is an evil which State leg- 
islation cannot—and in some cases ac- 
tually will not—attempt to remedy, and 
so it becomes the duty of the General 
Government to apply the remedy. The 
evil is National and the remedy must be 
National. This is so clear that we 
wonder anyone can dispute it who ad- 
mits that gambling in produce is an 
evil. 

After the bill passed the Senate it 
was sent at once to the House for con- 
currence in the amendments, and there 
encountered, and still encounters, fierce 
opposition from the organized lobby of 
the produce gamblers. The legislative 
condition of the House is greatly in 
favor of this opposition. But 17 days 
of life remain to this Congress, while 
there are between 8,000 and 9,000 bills 
before the House, and every member is 
desperately anxious to have some par- 
ticular ones passed. Each man is there- 
fore ravenous for time for his own pet 
measures and hostile to anything that 
threatens to consume time that he wants 
for himself. 

But Representative Hatch, of Mis- 
souri, who is one of the authors of the 
bill, is an old member, an experienced 
parliamentarian, and is quite determined 
to force the bill through. He has al- 
ready accomplished much more than 


could reasonably have been expected of 


him, considering all the circumstances, 
‘and it is not impossible that he may yet 
force the bill through, 

Gen. Hatch at first tried to have the 
bill sent to a Committee of Conference, 
which would act upon It at ence, recon- 
cile the differences between the Senate 
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and House, and allow the bill to be re- 
passed at once without delay. His op- 
ponents contended that as the Senate’s 
amendments introduced new matter it 
should be referred to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, be considered by it, 
and then returned to the House, where it 
would have to be considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. This meant that 
the bill should die a legislative death. 
Gen. Hatch fought this determinedly, 
but the Speaker ruled that the addition 
of the word “flour” to the articles 
enumerated introduced new matter, 
which compelled its reference to a 
committee for consideration. After 
some resistance, Gen. Hatch was able to 
secure its reference to the Committee on 
Agriculture, of which he is Chairman, 
which put it in his control and pre- 
vented its being pigeon-holed, as would 
have been the case had it gone to any 
other committee. 

Since then the time of the House has 
been so fully occupied with the appro- 
priation bills that no opportunity has 
presented itself for the report of the 
bill, but on Tuesday, Feb. 14, Gen. 
Hatch gave the members to understand 
distinctly that he would not wait much 
longer for the disposition of the Pension 
Appropriation Bill, but would claim 
for the Anti-Option Bill the right of 
way as a revenue measure, and demand 
a vote upon it. ‘This “ means business,” 
and will bring the matter to a crisis. 
Gen. Hatch originally reported the 
Anti-Option Bill to the House from the 
Committee on Agriculture, April 4, 
1892, and it was passed by the House 
June 6, under a suspension of the rules, 
with little debate, and by a vote of 167 
to 46; not voting, 116, of whom 104 
It has been before the 
Senate since June 9. 


were paired. 








THE ISSUE BETWEEN THE RARCH- 
MEN AND THE FARMERS. 


Conflicting reports as to the cause of 
certain acts of lawlessness in those regions 
of the West especially adapted to graz- 
ing have been the constant theme of 
comment in the Western press for years. 
Formerly the scene of the difficulty was 
merely confined to Texas, but in more 
recent times practically to the mountain 
regions of Wyoming. 

There are always two stories told rela- 
tive to the various murders that have 
occurred among the stockmen in that sec- 
tion. The owners of large herds of cat- 

tle which graze over vast areas of pub- 

lic land have charged that settlers steal 

their cattle, and have justified deeds of 
violence on this ground. 

On the other hand, settlers who have 

filed upon land in the valleys of the Sweet 

Water, Powder River, and other tribu- 

taries of the Missouri maintain that the 

ranchmen wish to drive them out of the 

country in order that it may be kept an 

unsettled wilderness over which they 

may run their herds of stock, making 

fortunes out of grass that does not be- 

long to them. They also charge that 

the Government of the Territory was 

always controlled practically by the 

wealthy proprietors of these great ranches, 

or, in Western parlance, “The big cow 

outfits.” 

The wecent quashing of proceedings 
against the men who killed Champion 
and his partner has stirred up afresh the 
interest in affairs in Wyoming, which 
was quite acute at the time when civil 
war was threatened between the oppos- 
ing parties at one time in the contro- 
versy. 

Without attempting to settle the ques- 
tion as to who was the aggressor, the 
people of Wyoming should understand 
that they are now citizens of a great 
State, and that the laws of this country 
must be obeyed. Violence will not be 
tolerated by public opinion. Might in 
these times does not make right. On 
the one hand, if citizens of the United 
States proceed to the public land and 
undertake to make homes for themselves 
and their families, in a lawful manner, 
they must and will be sustained against 
violence. 

On the other hand, cattle running 
upon the commons must and will be pro- 
tected against thieves by ordinary process 
of law. 

As the situation is growing more acute 
year by year, there is likely to be much 
discussion upon the general subject and 
its bearing upon the beef product of the 
country. We shall be glad to open the 
columns of THE AMERICAN FARMER 
for a statement of the merits of both 
sides of this controversy, by those most 
interested in it, The names of all 
writers shal] be held in strict confidence, 
so that they can express their views with 





entire frankness and safety. 


THE SITUATION OF THE ~ HOG 


MARKET AND CAUSES. ° 

Four months ago the indications were 
favorable for good prices for fat hogs. 
The result was that farmers began to 
feed early and fattened everything that 
was big enough on the farm, The 
supply of breeding sows was shortened ; 
the shoats, that ordinarily would have 
been held over for next year’s fat hog 
crop, were pushed to a finish, and all 
were sent to market. The real cause of 
high prices this time was not due to 
speculation. No “corner” existed; none 
was attempted. The facts were the large 
dealers did all they could to keep prices 
down ; but for once were powerless to 
control the market. The farmers, as 
usual, knew nothing about the causes ot 
the rise in hogs, and if the dealers knew 
they were not going to tell. It is always 
the rule for dealers to get control of 
stocks before they allow prices to go up. 
The hog products of 1892 were an ex- 
ception to the general custom. The hog 
crop could not be manipulated this 
time. For some years hogs have been 
low. 
The corn crop of 1891 was shcrt 
throughout the corn belt, and farmers 
had neglected to raise the usual number 
of pigs) The indications were so un- 
favorable in the Spring of 1892 that 
very little care was given to the sub- 
ject. 
The tone of supply and demand 
governs the situation. The general trade 
is only beginning to realize the situation 
and the most conservative are now antici- 
pating still higher prices. A dealer said 





the other day he would not be surprised | 


if hogs went to $10 before the last “7 
March. 


the shortage and the absence of the 


The reasons given above for 


usual number of breeding sows and the | 
drain of pigs point to continued advance 
in prices. 

The European demand, thanks to the 
sagacity and good offices of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, is larger than last 
year and will continue. The home con- 
sumption is also heavier. Ham and 
eggs are in greater demand than usual, 
notwithstanding the price of sliced ham 
is 25 cents per pound, and eggs are 40 


cents a dozen even in the farming dis- 
tricts of the interior. 

Not only is the hog crop short, but the 
supply of hog meats is correspondingly 
small, lew 
To learn the bottom facts of the sup- 
plies on hand it is only necessary to 
know what is in Chicago, the largest 
market in the world, and may be taken 
as a fair representative of the whole 
country. On the 31st of January, 1893, 
there were in Chicago 104,145 barrels of 
mess pork, against 321,581 barrels in| 
1892. Of all kinds of lard there were 
10,328 tierces of lard on Jan. 31, 1893, | 
against 95,262 tierces last year. This | 
year the supply of short and clear ribs 
were 15,458,308 pounds, while the | 
amount last year was 67,461,485 pounds. | 
There is a difference of over 4,000,000 

pounds of middles in favor of 1892, and 

the 8. P. shoulders are over 9,000,000 

pounds less than last year. Of hams, 

the amount on hand this year at the 

time mentioned is 19,000,000 pounds 

less than last year. 

In St. Louis the market has advanced 
$7.a barrel on mess pork. All hog 
meats have advanced four cents a pound, 
and some smoked meats even more, 
Lard shows an advance of four cents a 
pound or $14 atierce. This makes lard 
above the price of common country but- 
ter. 

The retail markets throughout the 
country show a corresponding advance, 
and to-day pork meats are the highest 
on the market. 

At this season of the year fresh meats 
can be depended on to help out the 
family supplies, but later on the sup- 
plies must be cured hog meats, fresh 
beef and mutton. How largely the last 
two classes of meat may figure with 
laboring people remains to be seen. 

How long the prices of hogs will keep 
up is an interesting question with hog 
raisers in the corn belt where the great 
bulk of supplies come from. 

Every farmer is wide awake now on 
the subject of raising pigs. They see 
they have made a mistake, and are ready 
to give diligent attention to the few old 
sows that could not be fattened last Fall. 
They wish now that they had saved the 
gilts they sent to market two months ago 
in lighter form than they really wanted, 
but the high prices tempted, and they 
went, The Western farmer has learned 
how to raise hogs. He understands the 
business, and with well-bred pigs can 
count on 10 months’ pigs weighing 250 








to 300 pounds with great uniformity and 


certainty. This ffipid\expansion of the 
business will be handicapped, though, by 
the short suppli..,vf sows. Hogs cannot 
be low for a full 12 months, and the 
skilful, enterprising farmers can make 
some money in that time. 





SHALL THE . WORTHWESTERN 
FARMER PLOW’ OR NOT? 

Only the necessities’ of modern farm- 
ing upon a large scale could be respon- 
sible for the above conundrum. All 
tradition from the beginning of agri- 
culture clustered about the plow. Our 
fathers even would have considered the 
nroposition to plant without plowing an 
absurdity upon the face of it. 

Within the last four or five years, 
however, it has been discovered in the 
Dakotas that wheat can be raised upon 
land without plowing it every season, 
after it has once been reduced to a state 
There is no doubt but 
that the necessities and shortcomings of 
a season too brief for the handling of 
the area under cultivation led to the 
original experiment. To meet the de- 
mand for a substitute for plowing, the 
disk harrow or Randall machine was 
invented. At first it was not claimed 
nor expected that the results of wheat 
sown and harrowed in upon unplowed 
land would be satisfactory. Recently, 
however, there are many who claim 


of cultivation. 


that seeding without plowing is the 
better plan of the two, for the reason 
that the crop is not so liable to injury 
by drouth and is packed harder. 

Many experiments have been tried, in 
the Dakotas especially, of burning over 
the stubble, with a view to destroying 
the thistle and wild mustard, and then 
Al- 


ready a good deal of newspaper contro- 


sowing the land and harrowing it. 


veisy has been excited by the practice 
of burning stubble and harrowing with- 
out plowing, and the question may be 
fairly said to be one of the most im- 
portant now engaging the attention of 
the farmer in the Spring-wheat region 
of the Northwest, where not only the 
exhaustion of the Jand by repeated 
cropping, but the invasion of the Rus- 
sian thistle, French Weed, and wild 
mustard is also a serious matter. 


As experience furnishes the only safe | 


guide in a subject of this kind, we 
shall be glad to learn direct from farm- 
ers the result of their own test under 
various conditions of dry and wet 


season, and new and old land. 


BEEF IS SCARCE. 

A Western exchange says: Pork is 
out of sight, selling at 15 cents a pound, 
and now the butchers say there is a 
prospect of a beef famine in the local 
market owing to the fact that it is next 
to impossible to get the stock to the sta- 
tions for shipment. The ice makes loco- 
motion for cattle exceedingly hazardous. 
The ice has lasted for three weeks, and 


stockmen all complain of the extra | 


labor in caring for, aside from driving 
stock to market. The embargo will not 
be relieved until a good thaw comes. 

Many farmers have to carry all the 
water their stock drinks. Cattle, colts, 
all unshod animals, cannot stand up, to 
say nothing about traveling. Many re- 
ports come in from the country of broken 
bones and fatal injuries to men as well 
as animals. On rolling lands the situ- 
ation is still more dreadful. 





At rrs recent meeting in Baldwins 
ville, N. Y.,the New York State Tobacco 
Growers’ Association passed strong reso- 
lutions against any interference with 
Schedule F of the McKinley Bill, which 
relates to duties on tobacco. The last 
resolution reads as follows : 

Resolved, That Baldwinsville, being the 
center of the tobacco producing region of this 
State, therefore it behooves its citizens to im- 
press upon everyone engaged in the produc- 
tion of domestic leaf (by correspondence and 
otherwise) the urgent necessity of organizing 
in every school district where tobacco is 
grown, to battle against the importers and 
others who would ‘tear down ruthlessly the 
tobacco clause of tHe tariff schedule which has 
added millions of'dollars to the wealth and 
prosperity of the United States. Remember 
that “eternal vigilance is the price of lib- 
erty.” alle 

The discussion was entirely non-parti- 
san in character, and prominent Demo- 
crats are actively at work with Republi- 
cans in circulating petitions against any 
reduction of the duties on tobacco. Simi- 
lar resolutions have been passed by the 
New England, Georgia, and Florida 


Tobacco Growers’ Associations, 





Ar THE way pork is going up it may. 


be that soon only the rich can afford 
side-meat and hams, and people of ordi- 
nary means will have to be content with 
quail-on-toast and canvass-back ducks. 


Ask all your neighbors to subscribe 








for Ton Amertoan Farmer, 





GOOD THINGS IN OUR NEXT ISSUE. | 

Among the good things in the next 
issue of Taz American Farmer will 
be an article on “The Muck Lands of 
the Florida Peninsula,” by Prof. H. W. 
Wiley, Chief Chemist of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. Prof. 
Wiley is a very able writer and a thor- 
oughly practical scientist. What he 
has to say of these lands will be read 
with the highest interest, as it will be of 
authoritative value. 

We have a large number of other 
articles of the greatest practical value 
to all farmers, some of which will appear 
in the next issue, and the others appear 
from time to time. 

It is the intention of Tae AMERICAN 
FARMER to supply the latest and best 
information on all subjects of practical 
importance in agriculture, and we will 
spare no pains to secure these from men 
who have attained eminence from their 
knowledge. We shall make every 
effort to have the contents of THE 
AMERICAN FARMER superior to those 
of any other farming paper that is 
offered them. 

We want to make a paper that every 
farmer in the country will look to for 
the best exposition of practical knowl- 
edge on all problems and subjects that 
interest him. 





TO ALL TO WHOM THIS PAPER 
SHALL COME. 





Greeting: This paper is sent you that | 
you may have an opportunity to see it | 


and examine it, with a view to sub-| away. 


scribing. We ask you to compare its | 


contents, objects, and price with those | 


come to the conclusion that you ought to | 
have it; that you cannot afford to do 
without it. We can assure you that if’ 
you send in your name for one year that | 
you will find it one of the most profitable | 
We | 
hope to make and keep it so interesting | 


investments that you can make. 


that you will think that every number | 
more than repays you for the sub- 
scription price for a year. Please call 


your neighbor's attention to the paper. 








EVERY FARMER 


| cannot adjust itself, if all avocations can- 
of other papers, and see if you do not | not find an equilibrium, farmers can learn 





in the United States should be a sub- 
scriber to THE 
for it is the representative at the Na- 
tional Capital of the husbandmen of 


th ‘country, watching over their in-| belongs to Cesar. 


terests and keeping them carefully in- 
formed as to all affecting them at the 
seat of Government. 





Fot.owtne the recommendations in 
Goy. Flower’s annual message the Statu- 
tory Commissioners of New York have 
drafted a bill which proposes to change 
the title of the Dairy Commissioner of 
the State to “Commissioner of Agri- 
culture,” and put him in charge of all the 
State’s. agricultural work. He will dis- 
burse all the appropriations for the State 
Agricultural Society, the Farmers’ Insti- 
tutes, and similar purposes; employ ex- 
perts to investigate diseases of cattle and 
other domestic animals (except tubercu- 
losis, which still remains under the 
charge of the Board of Health), enforce 
the laws respecting diseases of fruit trees 
and injurious insects, and carefully study 
the effectiveness of the various instru- 
mentalities of the State for the advance- 
ment of agriculture. 





THe AMERICAN FARMER is only 50 
cents a year. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


WISCONSIN FARM INSTITUTE BULLETIN, 
No. 6. Edited by W. H. Morrison, Superin- 
tendent, Madison, Wis. 

This is a very valuable book for every 
farmer in the United States. It is well got- 
ten up, contains near 300 pages, and is 
splendidly bound in cloth. The bulletin is an 
excellent guide or manual for farmers’ meet- 
ings. The short papers, talks, questions, 
answers, and general discussions all have a 
tendency to elevate farming to a profession. 
No farmer can attend a two-days’ Institute 
with note book and lead pencil in hand with- 
out going back to his farm thinking more of 
his vocation, and stimulated and encouraged 
by the interchange of ideas. Every farmer 
who is trying to do better, more intelligent 
and skilful work on the farm should send 
for a copy. The Institute workers are all 
farmers; the most successful that can be se- 
lected. Their talks and experience smacks 
of the soil. The only way to reach the 
farmer is with the intelligent, business 
farmer. 

REGISTER OF THE MICHIGAN MERINO 
SHEEP BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION. VOL. 
2. Published by the Michigan Merino Sheep 
Breeders’ Association. KE. N. Ball, Secretary, 
Hamburg, Mich. 

It would be well if the breeders of the dif- 
ferent varieties of sheep in other States would 
follow the example of the Merino breeders in 
the State of Michigan. Vol. 2 is an ex- 
tremely well bound book, and contains nearly 
350 pages. The sheep each have a record 
number; but what is the best scheme in this 
book is the system of recording flocks. In 
the two volumes issued by the association, 
297 flocks in the State of Michigan have been 
registered. This is a very good showing when 
it is taken into consideration that this repre- 
sents a large number of animals owned by 297 
men. The size of flocks varies, and the 
registered number of each animal owned by 
an individual is given under his flock number. 
We strongly advise this scheme being followed 
. by other States. 





AMERICAN FARMER, | ernment. 


| The farmers, the laborers, furnish all the 





THE ANTI-OPTION BILL. 


A Practical Farmer Makes a Strong 
Appeal Against its Passage. 


Eprror AMERICAN Farmer: I re- 
ceived recently a sample copy of Tur 
Americay Farmer. While I thank 
you for the faver, am well pleased with 
the animus of your paper—plan, aim, 
price, etc.—I cannot indorse your advo- 
cacy of the Anti-Option Bill. We have 
been loaded ad nauseam with such legis- 
lation. What we want is to be let alone. 
Not one of these patch-work, nursery 
enactments has ever done us anything 
but harm. “ Hands off,” is all we ask 
for. The idea of protection was con- 
ceived in the brain of a thief to be borne 
on the backs of fools. If we can’t stand 
alone let us go down. We do not fear 
the result. Farmers don’t want the Gov- 
ernment to detail anybody to prop and 
hold them up. If they can’t make a 
living at one thing they can go at an- 
other. They don’t want the Govern-. 
ment to rob them nor hold for them to 
rob. All this clap-trap legislation is 
merely the bait with which to catch* 
gulls, All special enactments—laws in 
favor of one class or industry—are 
vicious. Let them be wiped out. 

We know we have to pay the cost of 
administration. We ask that it be as 
little as possible. The machine is getting 
to be too complicated. Takes too much 
power and grease to run it; al] of which 
has to come primarily from the soil. 
The genius of the statesman is now re- 
quired for repeal. Come back to first 
principles. Take off the shackles, clogs, 
and dead weights that bave been wear- 
ing out our bones and sinews. “ Top off 
all useless branches that bearing boughs 
may have a better chance.” We are 
loaded dowy with laws enough to clog 
and dam the universe. This is the day 
for the repealer. All that contravene 
general principles—natural laws, liberty, 
equality, and fraternity—should be swept 
Clean out the Augean stables of 
lederal paternalism. Go back to the 
simplicity of our fathers, and if business 





to submit to the inevitable and let the 
fittest survive. 

I have no other interest except farm- 
ing, and all I ask of the Government is 
an even chance in the race of life and 
the pursuit of wealth. No dickering or 
tinkering with the laws for me or my 
class. How can the Government pro- 
mote or foster one industry except at the 
expense of another? Did legislation 
ever make a people rich? We deal with 
material things. How can you make 
something out of nothing? Let the Gov- 
ernment have what is necessary for the 
most economical administration of the 
most necessary laws; no more. Let it 
stop there. The people are always happy 
and prosperous in an inverse proportion 
to the power and intermeddling of Gov- 


In theory all belongs to the people. 


sinews. Do not take from Cesar what 
There is no danger 
of a Nation toppling while the people are 
happy, rich, and free. I would much 
rather see every hill crowned with a 
magnificent home, tenanted by a happy 
family, surrounded by the comforts, con- 
veniences, and luxuries of life with 
a Government without a nickel in its 
coffers than such a miserable abortion as 
we have had for the last 25 years. Such 
a government would be strong in the 
affections of its people. It would be in- 
vincible and as durableasthe granite hills. 
It would be a model, an ideal for all 
other Nations, and would realize the 














wishes of its most illustrious founder— 
Thomas Jefferson. 

Senator Palmer expressed my opinion 
of the Anti-Option Bill. It will be a 
pestilence wherever it strikes. 
Food Bill is of the same character. The 
Free Coinage Bill is the worst of the 
trio. Farmers are not to be duped and 
bullied by such plausible humbugs. 
Burn them with a load of contempt. 

You may do with this as you see fit. 
They are the opinions of one farmer.— 
Rost. C. McGoven, Forsyth, Ga. 





The Wool Tariff. 


EpitoR AMERICAN FARMER: I keep 
about 100 sheep and want all the information 
you can give me in regard to wool, lambs, 
ete. Iam not radical in politics and hope 
that the tariff change will not lower wool, as 
it is low enough at the present time. I am 
taking 10 different papers and I hope that I 
will like yours. Will you kindly answer 
the following questions: How many days 
does a sheep go after being bred? 2, What 
is a remedy for rag weed? It is coming in 
my meadows and sheep pastures. 3. I will 
not have any milk for lambs this Spring. I 
keep one cow and she comes in June. What 
is best to do with lambs their mothers will 
not own. 4. Have we got to pay the debts 
made by the Southern States during the 
war?—THOMAS Q. ADAMS, Steuben County, 
a. T. : 


Though the Tariff Reform party will 
soon be in cltarge of our National Gov- 
ernment, and notwithstanding the hopes 
and expectations of some of the leaders 
of that party and the pledges given in 
the Chicago platform, it is not certain 
that wool will be put upon the free list 
when the new Tariff Bill shall be formu- 
lated and passed by Congress. 

But, should such a law be made, what 
will be the effect upon domestic wools ?» 

THe AMERICAN F'ARMERis on record 
as the advocate of the rights and privi- 
leges of the farmers of this country. 
The question of protection has been dis- 
cussed by the ablest writers of this 
country in our columns. The situation 
is the gravest that has confronted this 
country since its formation. It will re- 
quire time to work out the results and 
show that protection is right or free trade 
a fraud. 

As to wool: The fine wool industry 
will be the first to feel the effects of 
tariff reform. The 300,000,000 pounds 
of wool we produce is not quite one- 
eighth of the product produced in the 
world. Either we have mot appreciated 
and developed our wool-producing re- 
sources or we cannot expect to compete 
with Australia, South America, South 





Africa, the rest of Afric 


a, Syria, Smy 
; ’ \ rn: 
Russia, and some other orn 


countries of Ey). 


rope. The wool statistics of those en, 
tries show us that the competition |; 
formidable. They have a climate hs 
favorable, a pasturage more cheap, a 
pauper labor, too, that gives them 4 ‘a. 
cided advantage over any region jy thig 
country. 


Fortunately the mutton industry jg 
growing more and more popular and jm. 
portant every day. This is the 
thing that will save American 
husbandry. 

Taking a hopeful view of the case 
there, are many changes in the near 
future the scope of which it is impos. 
ble to fully comprehend now. Why 
these shall be reached and adjusted jt 
may be found that wool growing in con. 
nection with mutton production shal] bg 
a possibility. In the meantime it is the 
duty of the sheep raisers to stand firmly 
by their flocks and watch carefully the 
chances of making money. If fine wool 
is not as profitable as middle wool— th 
class of wool that belongs to mutton 
crosses—it may be necessary to give es. 
pecial attention to this class of wool which, 
by the way, has never been in over pro. 
duction. 

Again, Toe AMERICAN Farmer ad. 


only 
heep 


vises flock owners to keep an eye on their 
representatives in the legislative alls 


and in Congress. Though they are to. 
day in power they are there by the voteg 
of their constituency, and they know that 
they shall have to account to the people 
for what they do. Let them know in 
such a way as not to be misunderstood 
what is expected of them and what they 
may expect if they do not comply with 
the wishes of the voters. ‘They will 
listen, even now. 

How many days does a sheep go after 


being bred? We usually say 150 days 
in round numbers, but it is found that 
variations occur both above and below 
that gives an average of about 152 days. 
Careful statistics show that the ewe lam|)s 


fall below, while ram lambs are carried 
beyond in extreme cases a week or 10 


days. A well-matured ewe lamb rarely 
comes as much as a week less than 15) 
days. 


What remedy for rag weeds? It is 
rarely found that rag weeds grow in 
sheep pastures, since sheep readily eat 
them and thus destroy them. New pas- 
tures may have more rag weeds than the 
sheep can manage, or the sheep may find 
such an abundance of other feed that 
they neglect the weeds. I would sug- 
gest the use of the mowing machine at 
the time of blooming or a little earlier if 
the growth is large. 

On meadows would suggest the sow- 
ing of more grass and clover seed thir 
Spring. Rag weeds may show then 
selves after harvest again if the grass and 
clover is not able to smother the weeds. 
If such should not be the case, would 
use the mowing machine just as the weeds 
come into bloom, This ends them en- 
tirely. 

While reseeding the meadows it might 
be well to sow six or eight quarts per 
acre of clover seed on the sheep pastures, 
If the weeds grew very abundantly they 
undouhtedly smothered the grass that 
should have grown on the land. 

What is the best to do with lambs 
when their mothers will not own them? 
Ewes should be fed so they will have 
plenty of milk for their lambs. If this 
is properly done it is an exceptional case 
if the ewe does not own her iamb. Too 
much importance cannot be given to 
this question of feeding for milk. The 
feeding of corn and over-ripe timothy 
hay without roots, bran, oil cake or cot- 
ton seed meal. A field of green wheat 
or rye is often found to constipate, fever 
the ewes, and when yeaning time comes 
they have no motherly instincts (usually 
lacking because they have no milk), and 


The Pure | the lamb has to be raised by hand or 


die. If there are to be many lambs and 
you anticipate much trouble it would 
ee well to buy a fresh cow to bring up 
lambs. A cow would pay for herself in 
a few weeks. 

A number of years ago the writer 
bought a ewe goat that had just lost her 
kids to be a step-mother to some lamba, 
The experiment was an interesting and 
most perfect success. _. 

As a rule it is questionable if it pays 
a busy man to try to raise a lamb by 
hand. In our experience it was found 
to be more satisfactory to give such un- 
fortunate lambs to some little girl who 
had the taste and time to give to them. 

No. The debts the Southern States 
incurred during the war have not as yet 
been paid, although there have been 
measures introduced in Congress to pay 
them, but which have never become 
laws. 





Agricultural Depression. 


Epiror American: I did not ex- 
pect to renew my subscription to THB 
AMERICAN Farmer. Your paper de 
serves credit, as it contains many impor- 
tant lessons on the subject of farming, 
with many others, and ought to be the 
means of improvement in helping the 
farmer and his family. The month of 
January here was the good old-fashioned 
weather—just snow and ice enough to 
make good sleighing. The thermometer 
ranged from 20 degrees above to zero, 
and the ice was from 10 to 16 inches 
thick. 

The farms in this County yielded s 
fair average of crops of wheat and corn, 
but the price of wheat—60 to 70 cents 
and corn 50 cents per bushel—is very 
low. The crops cannot be raised for 
that money, and the landowner and 
the tenant must bear the burden of taxes. 
—Isaac N. Dearporrr, Tuscarawas 
County, O. 


A heavy top dressing of manure may 
make heavy land friable. So will the 
harrow and cultivator. The advantage 
claimed for the latter is that the appli- 
cation of manure so increases the quan- 
tity of weeds that they use a large part 
of the available plant food while the 
harrow and cultivator will do this work 
with no fear of such results. 
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“OPTIONS AND FUTURES.” 





Close of the Discussion in the 
Senate— Passage of the 
Washburn-Hatch Bill. 





The last issue of Tuk AMERICAN FARMER 
went to press Jan. 31, and our report of the 
discussion of the Washburn-Hatch Anti- 
Option Bill closed on that day. By agree- 
ment, the Senate was to take a vote on the 
amendments at 1 o’clock on Tuesday, Feb. 1, 
and on the bill itself at 2 o’clock. 

On Tuesday, Senator Hoar asked for further 
extension of the time, in order to allow 
further discussion, and proposed that the 
votes be taken at 2 and 4 o’elock. 

Senator Washburn agreed to this, on con- 
dition that the friends of the bill be allowed 
a portion of the time, but Senator Sherman 
objected. He said that the debate on the 
bill had already occupied more than half of 
the time of the session and he was opposed 
to giving any more. His objection was 
sufficient, and the proposition was defeated. 

Senator Wolcott then addressed the Senate 
in opposition to the bill. He said that he 
had been requested by the State Grange of 
Colorado to vote for the bill. These worthy 
men had been flooded with literature by the 
nillers and elevator men until they could 
see but one side of the question. He would 
not vote for the bill. He believed that if it 
should pass and be declared constitutional it 
would materially lower prices, and the clamor 
for its repeal would be louder than the present 
demand for its passage. 

He believed that half the Senators who 
would vote for the bill were at heart opposed 
to it, and would vote against it were they 
not influenced by the Grangers, who did not 
understand the bill or its effects He said: 

‘**The real demand for this bill comes from 
the association of millers and from the own- 
ers of elevators, who, if they can exclude 
other bidders, may buy at their own terms ia 
the months when they need grain; and, if 
this inequitable and oppressive measure shall 
become the law of the land, they will be 
masters of the situation. 

“The evils sought to be abated by this 
bill, Mr. President, are to a certain extent 
undoubted evils from a moral point of view, 
but they are both overstated and everesti- 
mated. The line between the legitimate 
foresight which characterizes the American 
merchant and trader and purely speculative 
or gambling transactions is necessarily a 
vague and shadowy one. A wise merchant 
buys when the price is low in advance of an 
expected rise and when he anticipates a les- 
sened production or supply, and he sells 
under exactly contrary conditions * * * 

*You cannot legislate, Mr. President, 
against the exercise of ability, industry, and 
energy in commercial transactions, and it 
would be a sorry day for those who look to 
the growth and development of our race if 
you could. When you level by legislation 
you level down, never up. 

‘*I trust, if this measure shall pass the 
Houses of Congress, that some way will be 
found to defeat its execution, for it is a lie 
upon its face, as it is far more immoral than 
the practices it aims at, and it is unjust, op- 
pressive, and un-American.’’ 

Senator Gray made an argument against 
the right of Congress to pass such a bill 
under the pretense of raising revenue which 
it was not intended to raise. He denied the 
right to pass it under the pretense that deal- 
ing in futures was an obstruction to com- 
merce. 

Senators George and Mitchell opposed the 
Benator’s position and denied his conclusions. 

Senator Higgins, of Delaware, 
strong argument in favor of the bill. He 
saw no difficulty in the Constitutional phase 
of the matter, whether Congress exercised its 
power to stop these nefarious practices under 
its taxing power or under its power to regu- 
late commerce. The mischief was of State 
origin. It was committed in different States, 
in New Orleans, Chicago, New York, and 
elsewhere, and affected the whole country. 
The mischief was National and the remedy 
must be National. 

VOTING ON THE AMENDMENT. 


The Vice-President announced that the 
question was now upon the amendment 
offered by Senator Vilas to the amendment 
offered by Senator George. This was: 

Strike out lines 2, 3, and 4 in the fourth 
section of the amendment proposed by Sena- 
tor George, being the words: 

“Options” and“ futures,” as hereinbefore de- 
fined, ure hereby declured to be obstruations to 
and restraints upon commerce among the States 


and with foreign nations, and to be illegal and 
void : and- 


So as to read: 


Src. 4. That if any person shall be a party, 
either as buyer or seller, to any contract or 
agreement hereinbefore defined as “options” 
or “futures,” he shall be guilty of a misde- 
meanor, etc. 


Senator Mills demanded the yeas and nays. 
The result was announced—yeas 21, nays 
50; as follows: 


YEAS—21 
Blodgett, Gray, Platt, 
Caffery, Hill, Sawyer, 
Cameron, Hiscock, Stewart, 
Daniel, Hoar, Vest, 
Dixon, Jones, Ark., Vilas, 
Gibson, McPherson, White, 
Gorman, Mills, Wolcott. 
NAYS—50. 
Allison, George, Perkins, 
Bate, Gordon, Power, 
Berry, Hale, Proctor, 
Butler, Hansbrough, Pugh, 
Call, Harris, Ransom, 
Carey, Hawley, Sherman, 
Chandler, Higgins, Shoup, 
Cockrell, Hunton, Squire, 
Coke Irby, Stockbridge, 
Cullom, Kyle, Teller, 
Davis, MeMillan, Turpie, 
Dawes, Manderson, Vance, 
Dolph, Mitchell, Voorhees, 
Dubois, Morgan, Walthall, 
Felton, Morrill, Washburn, 
Frye, Pasco, Wilson. 
Gallinger, Peffer, 
NOT VOTING—17. 

Aldrich, Casey, Pettigrew, 
Allen, Colquitt, Quay, 

slack burn, Faulkner, Sanders, 
Brice, Jones, Nev., Stanford, 
Camden, Paddock, Warren. 
Carlisle, Palmer, 


So the amendment to the amendment was 
Fejected. 

THE AMENDMENT DEFEATED. 

The vote was then taken on Senator George’s 
amendment, which was defeated. Yeas, 19; 
Mays, 51; not voting, 18. 

SENATORS EXPLAIN, 

Senator Harris, of Tennessee, made an ex- 
planation of the way he intended to vote. He 
regarded the bill as the longest and most fatal 
Biep ever taken in Congress toward centrali- 
gation and paternalism. It meant the utter 
destruction of the rights of the States to regu- 
late their domestic affairs in their own way. 

t was a gross, palpable, admitted fraud upon 
the Constitution, and a prostitution of the 
taxing power to illegitimate purposes. 

Senator Berry said that he had hoped that 
Congress would pass a bill which without in- 
fringing upon the Constitution, would correct 
the known evils of fictitious sales. If the 
fmendment offered by Senator George had 
been adopted he would have felt free to vote 
for the bill. The defeat of the amendment, 
poneren, left him no choice but to vote against 


Senator Bate said that his own views de- 
Giledly favored State legislation to cure the 
admitted evils, upon which the public felt 
Yery intensely, But the States of Illinois, 
ew York, and some others refused to legis- 








‘use. The Oleomargarine and the Interstate 


made a| 





late upon it, and it seemed necessary that 
Congress take the matter up. Dealings in 
options and futures must be restrained, or 
they would continue to bring loss and rnin 
upon agricultural interests. He was willing 
to vote for any measure that would exercise 
that restraint within constitutional limits, 
but he could not bring himself to vote for a 
measure which resorted to the taxing power 
granted by the Constitution, not for the pur- 
pose of raising revenue, but for the accomplish- 
ment of a purpose however commendable not 
contemplated in the grant of that taxing 
power. He favored the amendment of 
Senator George, and if that had been adopted 
would have voted for the bill. 

Senator Vance took a similar position, and 
denounced this attempt to suppress an evil by 
the use of the taxing power as ‘‘cowardly, 
mean, false, fraudulent, and felonious.’’ 


Senator Call said that while he might have [ 


preferred the bill in some other shape, yet it 
was idle to bring up the taxing argument 
against it. The taxing power had been used 
to destroy ever since the first year of the 
Government, and would be continued in that 


Commerce laws were familiar instances of 
that use. 

Senator Butler had voted for the amend- 
ment of Senator George, and would have 
voted for the bill had that passed. But he 
would not vote for any such perversion of the 
taxing power as it now contemplated. 


SENATOR VEST DARES THE ISSUE. 


Senator Vest said that he had no arguments 
to offer other than those he had made some 
time ago, ‘‘but on the 24th of this month the 
House of Representatives of the General As- 
sembly of Missouri instructed the Senators 
from that State, by a vote of 116 to 13, to 
support this bill. I have the greatest respect 
for that feature of our Government which 
makes the public servant a representative of 
the intelligent opinion of his constituents; 
but there is a limit to the right of instruction, 
and no Legislature can make me violate the 
Constitution of my country, which I have 
sworn to support. No General Assembly has 
the right to make me commit perjury, and 
trample upon my own judgment and con- 
science. 

**It may that this expression of opinion by 
the House of Representatives of the General 
Assembly of Missouri, the deliberate and 
fixed sentiment of an immense majority of my 
constituents. If so I shall bow to the in- 
evitable result, and accept their arbitrament 
and action with pleasure. Much as I ap- 
preciate the honor they have done me, much 
as I am attached to the personal associations 
which so long have surrounded me here, there 
is, Mr. President, sunshine in other places 
beside Washington City, and the air of the 
prairies is purer than that in this chamber. 
I prefer my own self-respect to personal or 
political applause, and I shall, therefore, with 
the greatest pleasure imaginable, vote against 
this bill.’”’ [Laughter.] 


SENATOR MILLS OFFERS SOME AMEND- 
MENTS, 


Senator Mills offered the following amend- 
ment, upon which he demanded the yeas 
and nays: 

Sec. —. That all railroad corporations, asso- 
ciations, or companies engaged in interstate 
commerce shall, within six months after the 
passsge of this act, provide at all stations es- 





tablished or that may be established on their 
roads, side-track facilities tor all persons or 
parties to erect and maintain private clevators 
or warehouses, of a capacity of not less than 
5,000 bushels each, for the storage of grain 
while waiting ship:nent on such lines of rail- 
road. and to permit such elevators and ware- 
houses to be erected, maintained, controlled, 


and operated by any person or corporation 
desiring to erect, maintain, control, and operate 
the same for said persons. And it is hereby | 
made the duty of said railroad companies to 
receive and carry over their lines all grain 
offered for shipment to and from such private 
elevators and warehouses, and they shall re- 
ceive in their cars and carry over their lines of 
railroad «all grain offired in car-load lots at 
such stations without previous storage, and 
shall transport the sume at the same rates | 
charged for transporting grain for elevator | 
and miller companies. And every railroad | 
company that shall fail or refuse to comply 
with the provisions of this section shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and on conviction 
Shall be tined the sum of $10,000 for cach 
offense. 


This was defeated; yeas; 21; nays, 46. 

Senator Mills then offered the following 
amendment, which was rejected; yeas, 26; | 
nays, 40: 


Any person, corporation, or company who | 
shall enter into any combination or agreement | 
to fix the price at which grain or cotton or 
other agricultural product shall be bought in 
any market in the United States, or to prevent | 
competition in the sale and purchase of grain | 
or cotton or other agricultural product in any | 
market inthe United States, shall be ;ruilty of 
a misdemeanor, and, on conviction, shall be 
fined the sum of $10,000 for each offense so 
committed, 


WANTS SILVER INCLUDED, 


Senator Power offered an amendment to 
Section 1, to include silver bullion and make 
the section read: 

That the articles to which the foregoing sec- 
tions relate are raw or unmanufactured cotton, 
hops, wheat, corn, flour, oats, rye, burley, pork, 
lard and bacon, und silver bullion, 


Rejected: yeas, 21; nays, 44. 

Senator Wolcott moved to amend by in- 
cluding petroleum and its products, and cer- 
tificates representing same, high wines, spirits, 
and whiskys. Rejected. 


THE BILL IS PASSED. 


The vote was taken on the bill, and re- 
sulted: 


YEAS—40. 
Allison, Hale, Pettigrew, 
Blackburn, Hansbrough, Proctor, 
Call, Hawley, Sherman, 
Carey, Higgins, Shoup, 
Chandler, Hanton, Squire, 
Cockrell, Irby, Stockbridge, 
Cullom, Kyle, Teller, 
Davis, McMillan, Turpie, 
Dubois, Manderson, Voorhees, 
Faulkner, Mitchell, Walthall, 
Felton, Morgan, Washburn, 
Frye, Morrill, Wilson. 
Gallinger, Peffer, 
Gordon, Perkins, 

NAYS—29. 
Berry, Gorman, Platt, 
Blodgett, Gray, Pagh, 
Butler, Harris, Ransom, 
Caffery, Hill, Sawyer, 
Cameron, Hiscock, Stewart, 
Coke, Hoar, Vest, 
Daniel, Jones, Ark., Vilas, 
Dawes, McPherson, White, 
Dixon, Mills, Wolcott. 
Gibson, Palmer, 

NOT VOTING—19. 

Aldrich, Colquitt, Quay, 
Allen, Dolph, Sanders, 
Rate, George, Stanford, 
Brice, Jones, Nev., Vance, 
Camden, Paddock, Warren. 
Carlisle, Pasco, 
Casey, Power, 


IN THE HOUSE. 


The’ Anti-Option Bill was immediately sent 
to the House for concurrence to the Senate’s 
amendments. 

The point of order was made that the 
amendments must first be considered in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The Speaker ruled that the amendments 
generally did not require to be so considered. 
But ‘‘fiour’’ was mentioned, which brought 
in new and distinct subject-matter of taxation, 
and this demanded to be considered in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The judgment of the Chair was that the 
bill should be referred to a standing or select 
committee. He therefore sustained the point 
of order against Mr. Hatch’s motion to non- 
concur in the Senate amendments and to agree 
to a conference. 

Mr Hatch moved that the bill be referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture. There was 
some opposition to this, but the Speaker de- 
cided that the motion was a proper one, and 
Mr. Hatch moved the vious question, 


which was ordered by 110 to 65, notwith- 





standing the noisy protests of several members. 


For the Good of Agricalture. 


The Clinton County (O.) Farmers’ Insti- 
tute held its annual session at the City Hall, 
in Wilmington, O., on Jan. 7. The meeting 
proved to be very interesting, and there was 
quite a number present at each session. The 
meeting was addressed by many persons 
prominent in rural affairs, and among the 
speakers were Hon. Jesse N. Oren, Col. J. H. 
Brigham, Jeff Hilderbrant, T. B. Terry, Capt. 
W. P. Wolfe, L. M. Chancellor, Albert Stack- 
house, and Mrs. Kate Vandervort. 

The following resolutions were adopted: 

Whereas the Pure Food Bill before the Sen- 
ate of the United States and passed by the 
House is of equal importance with the Anti- 
Option Bill; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we instruct our Senators to 
support such food bill. 

Whereas there is before the Congress of the 
United States a bill known as the Anti-Option 
Bill to prevent the evils resulting from what 
~d known as bucket-shops, etc.; therefore, 

it 

Resolved, By the Farmers’ Institute, in 
Clinton County assembled, in Wilmington, 
O., that we urge and demand that our repre- 
sentative in Congress do all in his power to 
secure the passage of said bill, or any other 
measure that will secure the same effect. 

As there is an effort made by the manu- 
facturers of Ohio to repeal the Rawlings Bill, 
whereby manufactured goods will be exempt 
from taxation for two years from date of manu- 
facture, and thereby decreasing the taxes of 
farmers; be it, therefore, 

Resolved, That we urge and demand our 
lawmakers to vote against such repeal. 

Officers for the ensuing year were elected as 
follows: 

President, Hon. Jesse N. Oren; VicePresi- 
dent, James A. Spear; Secretary, R. B. Peelle; 
Treasurer, Mrs. Alva Williams; Executive 
Committee, John Hirt, Mrs. Kate, Vander- 
vort, and Capt. W. P. Wolf. 


An Appeal to Congress. 


The Legislative Committee of the Grange, 
composed of J. H. Brigham, Delta, O.; L. 
Rhone, Center Hall, Pa.; John Trimble, 
Washington, D. C., have addressed an ap 
to every individual member of the House of 
Representatives, as follows: 

‘**Permit us to urge upon you the import- 
ance of passing, as speedily as possible, House 
Bill No. 4843, in relation to original packages 
of oleomargarine. Unless this bill becomes a 
law the dairy interest in many States will be 
destroyed. The bill is on the House calen- 
dar. Mr. Hatch has the bill in charge. 
Please see him and urge him to call it up and 
press it for passage. 

‘We shall be obliged to you if you will 
give this your immediate attention.”’ 


y™ 
> 


Oregon Grange. 


The Oregon Grange has also jurisdiction of 
the State of Idaho. The officers are : Master, 
Hon. P. Boise, Salem, Ore.; Lecturer, H. E. 
Hayes, Salem, Ore.; 7reasurer, J. B. Stump, 
Salem, Ore.; Secretary, W. M. Hillery, Tur- 
ner, Ore. The Grange was organized by N. 
W. Garretson, National Deputy, Sept. 24, 
1863. 











Grange Notes. 


The Executive Committee of the National 
Grange has in course of preparation a very 
valuable pamphlet, entitled ‘‘The Grange: 
What it Has Accomplished; What it is Still 
Laboring to Accomplish; Declaration of Pur- 
poses; Who are Eligible to Membership; 
and How to Organize a Subordinate Grange.”’ 
It will be issued in a few weeks. The Na- 
tional Grange, in its 26th session at Concord, 
N. H., ordered 10,000 copies. 

X. X. Chartters, Worthy Master of the 
State Grange of Virginia, is lying dangerously 
ill at his home in Fredericksburg. Brother 
Chartters is well and favorably known 
throughout the fraternity, and his illness is 
sad news to every member of the Order. i“ 

J. H. Brigham, Worthy Master of the Na- 
tional Grange, was a companion-in-arms.@aw 
ing the late war with ex-President Hayes, 
Col. Brigham was in attendance at the Stite 
Grange of Rhode Island when the telegram 
announced the death of Gen. Hayes. Brother 
Brigham hastened to Fremont, O., and at- 
tended the funeral ceremonies. 

Hon. Mortimer Whitehead, Worthy Lect- 
urer of the National Grange, was in attend- 
ance at the General Farmers’ Institute, held 


| at Rebersburg, Pa., Tuesday and Wednesday, 


Jan. 24 and 25. On Tuesday evening he 
spoke on the ‘‘ Farmers’ Department of the 
National Government,’’ and on Wednesday 
evening on ‘* Progressive Agriculture.”’ 


Turpentine Gathering and the Longleaf 
Pine. 

The Forestry Division of the Department of 
Agriculture is sending out an advance circular 
on the effect of turpentine gathering on the 
timber of Longleaf Pine. 

In circular 8 of the Forestry Division, pub- 
lished about a year ago, it was stated that 
tests made on timbers of Longleaf Pine, bled 
or unbled, lent countenance to the belief that 
bled or tapped timber did not suffer in strength 
by virtue of the tapping. Further tests and 
examinations permit now the announcement 
without reserve that the timber of Longleaf 
Pine is in no way affected by the tapping for 
turpentine. This refers to its mechanical 
as well as chemical properties, and hence even 
the reservation that it might suffer in dura- 
bility is now eliminated, and any prejudice 
against the use of bled timber in construction, 
wherever the unbled timber has been con- 
sidered desirable, must fall as having no foun- 
dation in fact, being based only on vague be- 
lief, proved to be erroneous. 

It is to be hoped that this fact will be made 
widely known among builders, architects, and 
engineers who have hitherto made discrimi- 
nation against bled timber and thereby de- 
preciated or discouraged the manufacture and 
impeded the sale of an article which answers 
all the purposes of construction and the unre- 
etricted use of which is dictated by true 
sconomy. 

The basis for the statement regarding the 
mechanical properties is furnished by a series 
of tests comprising not less than 300 tests on 
32 trees of this pine, bled and unbled, from 
various localities. 

The somewhat puzzling fact that bled timber 
exhibited, if anything, greater strength in the 
tests has been accounted for by the fact that 
the turpentine orchards are located mostly on 
sites which produce better quality timber as 
well as larger yield of turpentine. 

To determine whether any changes in the 
chemical composition takes place, a series of 
chemical analysis of bled and unbled timber 
has been made, which indicates that the 
resinous contents of the heartwood are in no 
wise affected by the bleeding; the oleoresins 
of the heartwood being non-fluid, the whole 
turpentine flow is confined to the sapwood. 

Among other interesting facts regarding the 
distribution of resinous contents throngh the 
tree, which will be published in a separate 
bulletin, it appears that trees standing side by 
side and to all appearances in similar con- 
ditions show very varying quantities of 
resinous contents. 

To make sure that experience did not, if 
sifted down, contradict the results of these 


‘investigations, acompetent agent, Mr. F. Roth, 


visited turpentine orchards and sawmills in 
the Longleaf Pine region. He reports that 
nobody was found—although it was claimed 
by some—able to discern any difference in 
the appearance of the bled and unbled timber; 
that in spite of consumers’ specifications for 
unbled timber, they are almost invariably 
served with a mixture without finding it out; 
that experience in the districts where bled 
timber is cut and used has not sustained the 
claim of inferiority. 

This result of authoritative investigation 
should be worth several million dollars to the 
forestry interests of the South, permitting 
readier use and sale for a product that left 
uncnt endangers the future of the forest by 
the destructive conflagrations to which it is 
specially subject. 








COW PEAS, 


pels tees Se 


The Manner of Cultivating the 
Plant and Its Ability to 
Stand Drouths. 


a 


EpIToR AMERICAN FARMER: Having seen 
a piece in your paper ggneerning the Cow Pea 
as a means of improving land, I thought I 
I would ask as to ywheye it could be ob- 
tained; also the cost and manner of culti- 
vating the same, both for seed and manure. 
L live in the sandhills of Kansas, and would 
like to know how it stands drouth.—J AMES 
E. Thompson, Raymond, Kan, 

This plant is said to be a native of the 
far East, and is known to botanists as 
Dolichos Etang Sinensis. Commonly it 
is called Cow Pea or Field Pea, but it is 
reallya bean. There are a considerable 
number of varieties, the best known of 
which are the Black Cow Pea, Unknown, 
Whip-poor-Will, Mongrel, Blackeye, 
Clay, and Couch. 

Of course, all readers know this is one 
of the numerous family of plants to which 
belong the clovers, peas, beans, etc., long 
noted as of the greatest value as food 
plants, and later as being valuable for 
green manuring, ‘They have long been 
known to store up larger amounts of 
nitrogen than other plants of different 
families, and it is only recently that the 
discovery has been made that it is due 
to a sort of mutual relationship which 
this family seem to have established with 
a lower form of plant life by which the 
pigmy veg attaches to the roots of cer- 
tain legumes and probably different 
species to different members of the whole 
order of leguminous plants, and form 
nodules on the roots in which the little 
neighbors live in swarms. These have 
in some way, which is not yet quite clear 
to us, the power of using or at least 
catching the free inert nitrogen of the 
air and handing it over to the legumi- 
nous plant as fixed nitrogen, which it can 
use in its economy and store up for 
future use or for man. 

This neighborly aid or power of stor- 
ing up nitrogen is possessed by Cow Peas 
in a high degree. There must be some 
connection between this and the fact that 
Cow Peas are such rapid growers in hot 
weather. Given heat and moisture, and 
we know of no plant their equal in 
rapidity of growth. Cow Peas are rap- 
idly coming into use as knowledge of 
their good qualities is advanced. They 
are, first, a highly nutritious food for man 
and domestic animals; second, among 
the most valuable forage plants; and, 
third, the foremost renovator of run-out 
soil. This is a strong statement, but it 
is supported by these peas making a fair 
growth on land too poor to mature other 
renovating crops without help. Cow 
Peas will grow in a few weeks in Mid- 
summer after some early crop and leave 
the farmer time to plow the ground ia 
preparation for Winter seeding. What 
other crop so accommodating ? 

Some of the varicties, as the Tron Pea 
or Red Tory, are réported to remain dor 
mant in the ground after being plowed 
under in the Fall until an early crop is 
removed, then grow up and cover the 
earth with their renovating vines. 

lor growing a good crop little care is 
bestowed on the Cow Pea. It grows on 
the poorest land, but no one should ex- 
pect it to be so luxuriant there as on bet- 
ter soil; so if a large increase of seed is 
desired it will be well to give the Cow 
Pea a fair trial on good land, and when 
seed is plenty descend onto the poor land. 
Planted in drills, one peck to a half 
bushel of seed may be used. Less seed 
wil! well cover the ground on rich land, 
and a half bushel is none too much on 
poor land. It is quite common to sow 
one bushel per acre broadcast and plow 
or harrowthem in. Oneand a half, and 
even two bushels per acre are sometimes 
sown. When dry weather is expected 
the beans should be planted deep and 
the soil firmed down over them, and it 
would be well to roll over the drills. 
Harrowing under will do for moist 
weather. Cow Peas will doubtless do 
well as far North and West, as three 
months of Summer weather with warm 
nights can be counted on, as they are a 
tender plant and love the sun and 
warmth. Therefore delay planting until 
late Spring on Northern farms. 

Seed of most of the varieties of Cow 
Peas mentioned at the head of this arti- 
cle may be had of almost any seedsman 
in the Southern States, for whose ad- 
dresses readers will consult the advertis- 
ing columns of Tok AMERICAN FARMER. 
Or they can address letters to their re- 
spective experiment stations and find a 
few seeds or addresses. Two dealers who 
keep Cow Peas are Lee R. Wyatt, Ra- 
leigh, N. C., and F. W. Wood & Sons, 
Richmond, Va. Both will send reliable 
seeds true to name. 

There is another plant recently intro- 
duced from Japan which promises to 
dispute with the Cow Pea for supremacy 
in its value for food and as a renovator 
of poor soils, This is the Say or Soja 
Bean. Western readers can probably 
find a limited supply of seed at the 
Kansas Experiment Station, Manhattan, 
Kan., or it may be found with the seeds- 
men named above. This is a woody, 
upright-growing plant, very vigorous 
and prolific. Would advise a trial of 
it along with the Cow Pea for those 
who have never grown either. They 
may like it better, On Southern 
farms it is becoming ,common to plant 
Cow Peas among the corn, either one 
row for two, three, ‘or four of corn, or to 
sow the peas at the last working of the 
crop and let the cultivation work them 
into the soil enough to grow. In this 
way cornfields often become an almost 
impassible swamp of vines, but it does 
no harm, as the corn is left to cure on 
the stalks, and when vines die down 
corn can be harvested. Others sow in 
drills for seed, and there are now two 
machines being perfected to harvest this 
crop, one from drills and the other from 
broadcast sowing. Up to the present 
time it has been expensive picking the 
peas by hand, but the new machines 
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promise to revolutionize the old slow 
way of doing it. Planting may be done 
with a corn planter or any drill or 
broadcaster with deliverer opening large 
enough to distribute the peas.—F. E. E., 
Raleigh, N. C. 
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National League of Good Roads. 


EpiroR AMERICAN FARMER: Will you 
kindly publish the inclosed summary of the 
plans of the National League of Good Roads? 

Briefly stated, the objects of the League are 
these: 

1. To combine, as far as practicable, the 
efforts of all persons now engaged in the work 
for road reform. 

2. To awaken interest in the subject among 
people at large. 

3. To receive, publish, and discuss any well- 
considered plans for local, State, or National 
action or legislation. 

4. To urge the passage by the House of 
Representatives of the Senate’s bill for a 
National highway. 

5. To aid in providing for a proper road ex- 
hibit and for free instruction in roadmaking 
at the World’s Fair in Chicago. 

6. To establish the League upon the broad- 
est possible basis throughout the country, so 
that is influence may be of weight in any 
direction in which it may ultimately be 
thrown. 

The temporary management does not feel 
authorized to adopt any line of policy nor 
commit the League to any special scheme 
which might antagonize the partisans of 
others, and thus defeat its immediate purpose 
to unite and solidify the movement. 

The immediate formation ofcountry Leagues 
is recommended as a step toward the spread 
of the organization into township and school 
districts. County Secretaries will be ap- 
pointed by the State boards upon the recom- 
mendation of prominent citizens. 

Until the State hoards are fully organized all 
correspondence will be conducted through the 
yeneral headquarters, 45 Broadway, New 
York. 

All State, County, and Local Leagues are 
at Liberty to act independently in local mat- 
ters of road improvement, and will be sup- 
ported by the National organization as far as 
is practicable and proper.—H. E. 8., New 
York. 


Canadian Cattle to be Quarantined. 


Secretary Rusk, on Feb. 4, issued an order 
reciting that under the act of Aug. 30, 1890, 
the Deparment of Agriculture requires all 
cattle imported into the United States from 
Great Britain and the continent of Europe to 
be held in quarantine a period of 90 days, and 
it has recently been officially declared by the 
authorities of Great Britain that cattle im- 
p rted into England from the Dominion of 
Canada have been affected with contagious 
pleuro-pneumonia, and have communicated it 
to British cattle, and that this disease exists 
in the said Dominion of Canada. 

It is therefore ordered that all cattle to be 
importe | from the Dominion of Canada into 
the United States are hereby made subject to 
the regulations of the Department of Agri- 
culture of Oct. 13, 1890, and the excep- 
tions contained in the third and sixth regula- 
tions of said date as applicable to Canadian 
cattle are hereby rescinded, and cattle im- 
ported from Canada are subject to the same 
conditions and requirements as if they were 
imported into the United States from Great 
Britain or the continent of Europe. 

[t is further ordered that all neat cattle im- 
ported from the Dominion of Canada must be 
entered at the port of Buffalo, N. Y., which is 
hereby designated as a quarantine station, 
and as much of Regulation 1 of the regula- 
tions of the Department of Agriculture of 
Oct. 13, 1890, as names other ports of entry 
along the Canadian border as quarantine sta- 
tions for cattle is hereby suspended. 








Wool and Pelts. 


Jas. McMillan & Co.’s cireular for February 
says: The receipts in the Northwest in small 
sized lots of sheep pelts have been moderate 
and we have been compelled to buy a good 
many large sized lots in Chicago, St. Louis, 
and other large Western markets in order to 
keep our tannery running. The demand is 
steady for Pelts of all classes, either long or 
short-wooled, green or dry, at proportionate 
prices, which are about the same as ruled last 
month. We hope our shippers will use 
special exertions to ship us all they can and 
take advantage of the present active market, 
as wool, which controls the prices of Pelts, 
may be lower. 

In regard to wool the receipts are very light, 
consequently prices are largely nominal. 
There will not be any interest manifested by 
operators until toward the time of the new 
clip next Spring. On account of the un- 
limited demand and high prices of fat sheep 
and lambs the sheep-raising business is in a 
very prosperous condition. It will be a great 
many years before this supply exceeds the 
demand. 
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Hired Help. 


One of the greatest difficulties which 
we have to face in our practical opera- 
tions is the necessity of depending on 
labor none too intelligent. If we could 
be with our hired men all the time to 
direct them in all the details of the work 
all might be well. We find that farm 
laborers of intelligence and of fairly good 
judgment are extremely scarce. Prob- 
ably we, also, have not understood any 
too well how to get our helpers inter- 
ested in our plans and work. This, in- 
deed, is our most important point. We 
do not want mere machines, but people 
with some degree of reasoning power. 
Intelligent persons will not take an in- 
terest in mechanical work unless they 
know its object, and the reason why it is 
done in one way instead of another. 
Let them for once get interested in the 
outcome, and have their curiosity or in- 
terest aroused, then the mechanical work 
done for a certain desired end will be 
done with pleasure and relish, rather 
than in a dull, mechanical, half-hearted 
and probably imperfect way. In short, the 
ordinary kind of farm labor is not what 
the gardner needs. It is well worth his 
every effort to secure helpers who have a 
natural liking for gardening and can be 
interested in the various operations and 
schemes. When such help is found 
secure it at once, and do not hesitate to 
pay good wages, even when ordinary 
farm laborers may be hired quite cheaply. 
It is better, also, to employ a really good 
man the whole year around than to em- 
ploy him for only part of the year, thus 
running the risk of losing his services 
altogether.—American Gardening. 
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Garbage as a Fertilizer. 


The city of Providence, R. L, has 
adopted a new way of disposing of its 
garbage and swill which is ahead of all 
other cities. They erected a sort of cre- 
mation works outside of the city a little 
way, to which they take about 40 tons 
per day, which is put into iron cars 
The doors are then closed, and the heat 
evaporates the water and dissolves the 
fat, which, by the way, is all saved, and 
may be used for many mechanical pur- 
poses, The remainder is a dry powder, 
yellowish-brown in color, or is so after 
going through the mill in which it is 
ground, and is nearly odorless, It 
shows a chemical analysis of 4.15 
per cent. of nitrogen, eight «nd one- 
half per cent. bone phosphate, and 
about one per cent. of potash. It isa 
valuable fertilizer or fertilizing material, 
desirable for crops that require large 
amounts of nitrogen, though it should 
be mixed with dissolved phosphate and 
potash to make it a “well-balanced ra- 





tion” for most of our crops. We do 
not know how much it shrinks in the 
drying or the value of the grease ex- 
tracted, but the city officials and the 
citizens are said to be well satisfied with 
the results, and other cities are said to 
be about to follow this example. The 
amount of garbage is said to be about 
three tons per day for each 10,000 in- 
habitants, and a vast amount of material 
may be converted into fertilizer and re 
turned to the land. 








A practical farmer says that in plow- 
ing experience has taught it best for him 
to use a gang of three-inch plows, the 
depth and width of right hand plow 
regulated by levelers, the connection rod 
between axles regulating the level set of 
plows in the different depths of plowing, 
using spring eveners and saving dollars 
in horseflesh and plows, besides comfort. 
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Our Household Supplies. 


The editor of “The Farmhouse ” has 
undertaken to attend personally to the 
selection of the articles oflered as 

remiums or for sale on this page. 

hese articles relate to women’s and 
children’s wants. The editor of this 
department is a woman, and therefore is 
qualified to judge the value of gar- 
ments and other things offered in this 
department. Therefore, while _ tastes 
may difler, the fact of good value for the 
various prices asked is unquestionable. 

We have selected all our goods from 
vast wholesale stocks in New York City, 
with a view to the wants of the women 
and children who patronize Tore AMERI- 
CAN Farmer acd read its “ Farmhouse ” 
department. 

We realize the great difficulty of 
dealing at arm’s length and giving per- 
fect satisfaction in all cases. Goods 
sent out must be subjected to criticism 
by the friends and neighbors of the 
urchaser, which, while well meaning, 
is often unjust and unthinking. There 
is also the united opposition of local 
shopkeepers, whose interest it is to dis- 
credit, in any way possible, goods sold 
by mail. 

It must be remembered also in the 
price of the garment sent ready made, 
the cost of stuff, thread, lining, and but- 
tons is not the only thing to be con 
sidered. First, there is the dressmaker ; 
last, and not least, the proper style in 
which the garment is cut. 

Bear in mind that every garment we 
send out is cut in the very latest style, 
just as if it were made of satin or the 
very best silk. Furthermore the dress 
sent from this department is a better 
pattern than the best fashion book or 
any paper pattern offered for sale. 
Finally, purchasers from us must rely 
upon our judyment that they have re- 
ceived a good bargain, even though it 
may not please their neighbors. 

We guarantee all goods to be exactly 
as described in every particular or money 
will be refunded. 
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Fashion Fancies. 


Perhaps no question presents itself to 
the mother with, greater urgency than 
the one, “ How to dress my boy between 
the ages of two and four years?” In 
the cut is given a suit of black velveteen 





trimmed with Irish lace. The white 
waist of cambric is made to button onto 
the trousers. * This may .be trimmed 
with tucking, or is pretty made per- 
fectly plain. If the boy is too small 
for trousers, a kilt skirt may be substi- 
tuted. The little jacket lacks three 
inches of meeting the trousers at the 
waist line. If the lace is not kept by 
your merchant, collar and cuffs may be 
erocheted of No. 70 linen. This dressy 
gait may be made plainer by making 
gellar and cuffs on the waist and dis- 





In that 


g entirely with the lace. 

a bias silk tie should be used to 
ish off the costume. 

This little dress, suitable for a girl be- 





tween the ages of 5 and 10 years, is 
very pretty in fawn-colored wool with 
plaid hunter’s green velvet trimmings or 
in navy blue with velvet of same shade, 
checked off in orange satin stripes. The 
waist has a tight-fitting lining, while the 
outside material is cut loose and in two 
pieces set in at the shoulder and side 
seams. ‘The sleeve linings are covered 
with the velvet as far as the elbow and 
sewnup. The puff is made separate and 
sewn on at top of velvet and let in at the 
arm hole with the sleeve. The belt is 
four inches wide with interlinings of can- 
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vas and silicia, and fastened at the back 
with a large roset. The neck is finished 
with standing collar of velvet. The 
skirt is made of two breadths of double- 
fold goods without a lining. It has a 
hem at the bottom four inches deep. 
Two bias folds of the velvet are slip- 
stitched on at the head of the hem. 

This Greenaway cloak is made of a 
deep maroon or wine and trimmed with 
either velvet of same color as goods or 
black. It is lined throughout with a 
satin lining the color of trimming. The 
hat is of felt and in same colors as cloak. 
Some mothers who do not like to see 
children in black substitute two shades 
of brown in this suit. 





A frock of Scotch plaid may be 
made on the bias. The girdle, cuffs, 
yoke, and collar ar@ made of plain vel- 
vet. Thisis suitable for a girl from 10 to 
12 years of age. Fora miss 14 years or 
older it should come to the boot tops. ‘The 
Stuart plaid combined with black velvet 
makes a remarkably pretty costume for 
a brunet. 





Household Topics. 





{Write to us about anything you either know 
or want to know about matters either inside or 
outside of the house.—ED.} 

Epitor OF FARMHOUSE: A pleasant pas- 
time for children on rainy days, or when 
obliged to stay indoors, is to select the pictures 
of boys and girls (from among their many 
cards) cut them out carefully and dress them 
up in costumes made of tissue paper. Until 
one begins the work one has no idea of 
what beautiful little men and women can be 
fashioned in an incredibly short time. A 
bottle of good mucilage will be needed, and 
if elaborate dresses are made a few stitches 
with very fine needle and thread will adjust the 
parts the glue won’t hold. Try it, mothers; 
you will be delighted with the work yourself 
and will get many a quiet hour when the 
little ones are kept indoors by rough weather. 
—Mrs. W. H. Hosson, Jerusalem, N. C. 


EpiTor oF FARMHOUSE: “Prue and I’’ is 
a beautiful idyl Growing old gracefully is a | 








beautifying process. ‘Prue and I’ under- 
stood that process perfectly. Hence, love 
never dies, Love with them was a repetition 
of loving glances and little cherishing acts of 
kindness, marking each a milestone gained. 
Why, then, should age become a terror? Age 
becomes a terror to the unsophisticated only— 
those whose appreciation estimates loss of 
beauty and freshness as lessening attraction, 
leaving life barren. Attraction lessened de- 
clares an unappreciative state of mind. 
Hence, one declares growing old gracefully to 
be an impossibility. 

Purpose sets at defiance the ravages of many 
decades, lessening obvious inroads made by 
the passage of time and renews wasted tissue 
hopefully, marking each smile of hopeful 
length and each pearl of sinless thought, a 
brilliant souvenir, whose rays lessen the 
groundless fears of age. 

“Prue and I’? were ante-deluvians, per- 
haps, whose purpose was living and growing 
old gracefully. They were at peace with the 
world and all mankind, seeing new beauties 
each day in each others society rather than 
searching for pestilential foibles, it ‘‘’Pears 
like.”’ 

G. W. Curtis knew growing old gracefully 
to be an art. Can that art be cultivated? 
Surely cultivation seeks no other pupil than 
self. Self smiles deprecatingly; but restraint 


is ever a brilliant and desirable polish.—Mrs. 
C. B. BLAKE, Swan Creek, O. 









A GREAT CONVENI- 
ENCE, 
One afternoon’s work 
upon a set of calico 
bags will do much to systematizing 
the “odds and ends” which accumulate 
in every household. Buy from the rem- 
nant counter 8 or 10 yards of pretty 
print. Of this make six bags 12x15 
inches. Fold a deep hem at the top 
and divide it in two, making a slit in 
which to run two tapes, by means of 
which the bag may be drawn up. In 
addition to these make four smaller ones 
8x10 inches and finish in the same 
way. The six large ones may be used 
for “ Woolens,” “ White Pieces,” “ Darn- 
ing,” “Unfinished Work,” “ Wrapping 
Paper,” “Quilt Pieces;” the four 
smaller ones for “ Trimmings,” “Silks,” 
“Strings,” “Picture Fastenings.” All 
should be plainly labelled either with 
marking cotton or by filling on white 
squares, previously marked in ink. If 
every reader would supply herself with 
this set she will save much time spent in 
hunting. 
A BUNCH OF STRAWBERRIES. 

A very pretty idea is being developed 
in fancy work now in making useful 
articles in imitation of fruits. One of 
these novelties consists of a cluster of 
strawberries made of red satin ribbon 
and shaded green worsted. The mate- 
rials required : one-half yard of No. 9 rib- 
bon, one ounce of shaded green zepher, 
and one yard of bonnet wire, and 10 
skeins of saddlers’ silk. 





Directions: Cut the ribbon into three 
equal parts. Double and sew the sel- 
vages together. This gives you an irregu- 
larly shaped cornucopia. ‘Take a square 
of unbleached muslin or silicia, sew into 
cornucopia, of sufficient size, so that the 
ribbon will come two-thirdsof the way up 
the side. Fill this muslin with sawdust, 
draw together at top and cut off. Slip the 
silk cover on at the apex and stroke up 
toward top. Baste it into place. Make 
the seeds by means of small French 
knots of the yellow silk. The cap of 
green leaves is made by covering the 
cushion from top of red with irregularly- 
shaped saw teeth, made by means of long 
stitches in the shaded wool. Two rows 
of these leaves with stitches running 
always to stem render the cushions very 
effective. The wire is cut into three 
equal lengths, one end is inserted into 
mouth of each bay, and an inch loop is 
made in the other end of wire. The 
wires are wound closely with zepher, and 
the three attached either by binding the 
wires or by a ribbon bow. 

A PINEAPPLE. 

Another device for a work-bag is made 
in the form of a pineapple. For this 
you need a piece of copper colored Chi- 
na silk on the bias 7 x 9 inches in size ; 
four inches of olive-green felt, one and 





a half yards of narrow olive ribbon, two 
spools of coarse twist to match silk and 
one sheet of wadding. Overhand the 
selvages together. Line with a sheet of 
wadding and tack tightly together with 
double thread of twist to imitate the 
eyes in the pineapple. Line with any 
delicate textile and close at bottom, 
with the hem at top set in two rows of 
tongue-shaped leaves of the felt, inner 
row four inches long, the outer two inches 
long. Draw tops together by means of 
two ribbonsin hem. This makes a pretty 
ornament for a chair arm, and is also a 
useful bag for knitting and other fancy 
work, 





POINTS OF THR JERSEY COW. 


A Producer of “Mak, Cream, Butter, 
Cheese, and Meat. 


BY J. M. MEYER, ‘M.D., A.M. 
_—_—_, 


For more than -200 years the Jersey 
has existed as a «distinct race of cattle. 
The leading uses of the: cattle races may 
be stated thus: iMilk, cream, butter, 
cheese, meat, tallow}. hides, hair, and 
horn. It is natural that that animal or 
class of animals yielding the best of re- 
sults would attract the attention of an 
observing world, and’ sooner or later be- 
come notorious in some department of 
uses. Such has been the demonstrated 
fact in the instance of the Jersey cow. 
The dairy is a leading feature in this 
category of uses, and she is pre-eminently 
the dairy cow. 

Her habitat is the Jersey Island, a de- 
pendency of Great Britain. Isolated as 
it is from the busy world, it is, and has 
been, admirably adapted to the develop- 
ment and purity of the breed. By a 
succession of careful handlers through 
centuries she has made advanced devel- 
opments in symmetrical beauty ; in con- 
stitutional stamina; in the softness of 
her skin; in the brilliancy of her eye; 
in the docility of her deportment; in 
the richness of her milk ; in the gilt-edge 
color of her butter, its peculiar aroma 
and its blandness to the most fastidious 
taste; in the quantity of her milk, and 
the duration of time she will continue to 
make a profitable yield; and in the 
firmness, succulence, digestibility and 
nutritiousness of her beef. With this 
array of excellences we claim she stands 
to-day without a rival, the dairy cow of 
the world. 


What Law Can Do. 


The State Dairy Commissioner’s an- 
nual report says that when Josiah K. 
Brown started the work of the New 
York State Dairy Commission the an- 
nual sale of oleomargarine in the State 
was estimated as at least 15,000,000 
pounds, It may be fairly said that the 
enforcement of the statutes against the 
production and sales of simulated da.-v 
products has produced the great result 
of reducing the consumption of oleo- 
margarine and kindred products in 
that State from 15,000,000 pounds per 
year to practically nothing. During 
the last year 57 persons detected in the 
attempt to use or sell it have been prose- 
cuted. 

Commissioner Brown adds: “There 
is no question that the butter now made 
in New York State is genuine and free 
from adulteration.” 

The department at first confined its 
operations against adulterated milk to 
the supplies of large cities, but more re- 
cently it has undertaken to guard against 
adulteration in the small cities and 
villages, and at the cheese factories. 
The first investigations of the depart- 
ment revealed the fact that from 75 to 
90 per cent. of all the milk sold for 
consumption was adulterated. Part of 
it was mixed with fully 25 per cent. of 
water. The effect of the enforcement 
of the laws passed was seen in the case 
of Rochester, as cited in this report. At 
the end of a year’s work in that town, 
the area from which the supply was 
drawn had become enlarged by a radius 
of from 25 to 50 miles, the old territory 
being no longer able to supply the de- 
mand when the well buckets could not 





be called in with safety to help the 

















DUCHESS, TYPICAL JERSEY, IMPORTED BY C. L. SHARPLESS, OF PHILADELPHIA, 


This model cow is not large. The 
average weight ofa fully-matured cow 
will not be far from 850 pounds. With 
ordinary care in handling she will come 
to the pail at two years of age; she will 
reach her climax at about five years ; she 
will produce a calf every year until she 
is 15 years old; if properly handled she 
will never go dry during these years of 
service, and then she will close her career 
as the best animal in the butcher’s stall. 

She combines all colors. Possibly the 
fawn color predominates ; but color, like 
form, is largely the result of a series of 
fancy crossings, so that she may com- 
mand any desired color. 

Her form is symmetrical. She stands 
on her four fect a perfect beauty. She 
has a small head, surmounted with 
slender, crumpled horns; her face a lit- 
tle dished; a nose small and neat; a 
mouth and tongue every ready to accept 
a morsel of food from her kind and gen- 
erous owner; a pair of eyes of great 
prominence and sparkling with intelli- 
gence. Her ear is well set, almost trans- 
parent, and almost always exhaling an 
unctuous golden secretion. Her throat 
latch is small, clean-cut, and neat. Her 
neck is long, slender, graceful, gradually 
increasing in its proportions until lost in 
a full-orbed, well-developed body— 
wedge-shaped, straight back, deep 
chested, thin withers, short legs of the 
neatest build, and a large belly, well 
supplied with large, tortuous milk-veins, 
which are so many feeders to a well- 
placed udder, which nestles closely under 
the rear of the body (and when a-strut 
with milk causes no little hindrance in 
the locomotion of the hind legs), ending 
in four well-placed teats about four 
inches in length. Occasionally there 
may be one rudimentary teat; very 
rarely there are two, an unerring index 
to asuperior animal. Herspinal column 
ends in a long, slender tail, with a su- 
perbly bushy switch trailing the earth. 
Under the tail, and connected with the 
hind extremities, is the escutcheon. It 
is the reverse growth of hair, large or 
small, of various forms, of which so much 
has been written, and to which so much 
of intrinsic merit was once attached, but 
which has now been relegated to the 
past; but other things being equal, I 
prefer a first-class Flandrine escutcheon. 
These points, good enough in themselves, 
do not constitute a first-class dairy cow 
until you add a thin, soft, oily, golden- 
colored skin. 

Upon fair, disinterested tests Princess 
2d leads Jerseys in a week’s yield of 
first-class butter of 46 pounds 124 
ounces; Oxford Kate ‘follows with 39 

ounds 12 ounces, and Mary Anne of 

t. Lambert with 36 potunds 12} ounces, 
and Signal’s Lily Flagg leads the Jer- 
seys in a year’s test of 1,047 pounds 
three-quarter ounces. ‘With this array 
of points and figures we herald her as the 
best cow the world has ever produced ; 
because being of small statue she will 
consume the least amount of food and 
produce the largest yield from the amount 
consumed; because, while naturally wild, 
by careful handling she becomes the 
most docile of animals; because of the 
stamina of her constitution, whereby she 
is adapted to any locality the world over ; 
and because the products of the dairy 
afford more real comforts in the economy 
of this life than those from any other 
one source. 





Henry Talcott, Dairy Commissioner 
of Ohio, says he can make more money 
out of his dairy in Winter than in Sum- 
mer. 





dealers out. The change in New York 
City was equally astonishing. In 1885, 
when dealers were free to carry on their 
milk and water trade, the receipts were 
4,930,459 cans, of 40 quarts each, while 
in 1892, water having been shut off, the 
receipts were 7,040,342 cans. From 
these facts Commissioner Brown feels 
justified in assuring the public “that 
adulteration in this State has been re- 
duced to such a degree as to render the 
milk now delivered practically pure, 
and that the territory in which it is 
produced for consumption in our cities 
has been greatly enlarged and. the 
quantity shipped by the producers has 
greatly increased.” 


A Step in Advance. 


Beloware given tables showing re- 
sults from work done at the State 
College of Pennsylvania under the in- 
struction of the well-known dairyman, 
H. B. Gurler, of De Kalb, Ill. By a 
careful examination of these results it 
will be seen that the years of patient 
investigation given by Mr. Gurler and 
his associates to this work have been 
fruitful in returns. It will also be seen 
how it is possible for the careless, indif- 
ferent dairyman to lose the price of his 
hard labor by waste. To this gentleman 
must be given the credit of a discovery 
of vital importance. It is that upon the 
temperature of which the butter gathers 
depends the quality of the production. 
He names 52° as desirable. It is nec- 
essary, however, that the cream must be 
started lower than that, as the friction 
of churning will raise the temperature. 
The friends of this gentleman feel that 
in this discovery he has met only a part 
of his deserts. 

During a recent course of instruction 
at the Pennsylvania Dairy School he in 
his class work succeeded in making the 
following tables : 























TABLE I. 
@®kimming.) 
a Sd 7! 
a 2 #2 Eee, 
Pounds mflk &§ sal Se Bogs 
skim’ed per ° a= ed. tig 
hour. é 88 g | 253 
88 88s Sass 
a & & ~ an 
Jan. 17, 2,010 at 4.2 01 10,000 
a 
an. . oo -f d A 
Jan. 2, 11950 & 88 oO 10,000 
an. 21, 1,992 A d 20,00 
Jan. 23, 1,811 85 44 001 100,000 
Average, 1,899 85.5 41 0066 28,333 
TABLE II. 
(Churning.) 
$ 32 PEE: 
4 fai § 225 
—| oo ee 
Per cent. of +a 6B fas 
fat in cream, a> an? a 25 
to =2 - — 
Bs 825 #8 «638 
is] & a ° 
mes 8 & BUR 
an , 05 J 
Jan. 11, 25.2 44 55 08 8,333 
Jan. 12, 290.4 50 58 07 1,429 
Jan. 17, 16.8 58 62 30 833 
Jan. 18, 20.5 50 60 10 1,000 
Jan. 19, 2.7 47 57 10. 095 1,000 
Average of 10 days...... -0846 
Average of 7 days...... .095 
TABLE III. 


Showing loss of butterfat per year in cream- 
ery, using 10,000 pounds of milk per day. 





yp % OS 
SE es 
Butterfat lost £5 = oe} 
in skimming. §3 ‘ain ess 
° 3 sas 
Sa—i(‘<‘zcwSOSR 
c-) = > 
Dairy school 210 181.5 392 $98 06 
Average.... 5, 2737 8,577 2,144 25 
Difference. . 5,650 2555.5 8,185 2,046 19 


Average work based on .2 in skimmed milk, 
.5 in buttermilk, and skimmed milk 1-5 ascream, 





THE 
HOUSEWIFE’S 
DEPARTMENT. 





We offer below a large assortment of house. 
hold articles for the special benefit of our lady 
reuders. In the preparation of this list we had 
in view particularly the wants of wife and 
daughters. In making up the assortment we 
have expended a great deal of time and pains 
in the examination of the largest stocks of 

oods in the New York market. We have thus 
yeen able to secure many things not to be 
found at all in our country stores, and in all 
cases we have aimed to save our patrons at 
least 40 per cent. upon retail prices for the same 
class of goods, 

Everything here offered will be found to be of 
the very best quality and of the largest value 
for the respective prices given. It will be 
noticed that we have given the price and post- 
age separate in the case of everything sent by 
mail. In those cases where postage is not 
named, articles will be sent by express to the 
nearést express office, except where it is stated 


- a. 

n all cases where postage is given our patrons 
will understand that the article is mailable, and 
that we will send it postpaid when the specified 
postage is inclosed, In the case of these articles 
we charge nothing for the cust of packing and 
bandling, butsimply ask the average postage to 
reimburse us for the stamps required, 
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No. 121. 


No. 121 is a Muslin Night Dress; Mother Hub. 
bard yoke; well made; full width and length. 
Postpaid to subscribers only..........s+90. 660 






































No. 122. 


No. 122 is a very neat Muslin Night Robe; 
yoke tucked and trimmed with fine Hamburg 
embroidery and tucks; deep cuffs trimmed in 
Hamburg edge; full width and length. Post- 
pa d tosubscribers Only.......cseseeseees $1.15 
Be sure to send size of neck. 





LADIES’ SHOES. 





No. 116— Ladies’ Bright Dongola Walking 
ots; common-sense heel: sizes, 2to 8; width, 
A to E. Sent, postpaid, to any address to sub- 
Oribers ODLY...ceecceeee $2.40 





LADIES’ TAILOR-MADE SUIT. 





Pretty tallor-made suit of all wool, flannel or sacking- 
eleth waist, neat!y bound with braid, and three rows on 
skirt; colors tan, blue, gray, and black. Skirts 42inches 
long, bust measurement 32 to 44 inches. Price... $4.79 


Postage 25c. 
SPECIAL! SPECIALI!! 








No. 24. 


Here is the biggest bargain ever offered, @ girl’s all- 
woo! blue flannel! sailor suit, trimmed with two rows of 
wide Hercules braid on skirt and collar. All sizes, 6, 








We propose to give away 100,000 
watches as fast as our friends want them. 


10, 12,14 years. Price ... 
Postage 11 to 20c., according to age. 
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No. 114. 


No. 114 1s a ladies’ all-wool flannel tallor-made 
bound and trimmed with three rows of braid dows 
front of waist on each side; skirt trimmed to corre 
spond around bottom ; golden brown, navy blue, black 
and tan ; sizes 32 to 42, bust measurement This isa 
very stylish garmeut,and could not be made in the 
country for less tha. $8. We send it, postpaid, to an 

d for. en * ih | 


LADIES’ GLOVES. 

















No. 25. No. 29. Ne. 36, 
No. 28—Lasies’ Biaritz 6-button length In tan, 
— 9 reds, br wns. slates, and binck ; guedaeans 
Ourable. Per pair, postpaid.. ie 
Can furnish anv of the ahove with embroidery the 
same colorof gioveor black. These are considered 
vod value in New York for $1. 
No, 29—Heavy dog skin, ladies’ gantlets, suitable 
for driving or street wear. Per pair, postpaid... $1.38 
No. 30—Eight-buttoned glace, real kid, mousquetair e; 
warranted in any color rquirei. Per pair........ $1.88 
Also can furnish any of the light shades with black 
embroidery or of the same color as glove. 





No. 31. 
La #button castor undressed gloves ta 


Browns, light lemon, and tan; perfect-fiting 
and durable for wear. Per pair, postpaid....... 


WS 
77 


No. 32, 
Hight-button mousquetaire, suede, real kid] wan 
ranted ; lemons, tans, pearl grays, GK 


| 
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No. 83. 


“Our Pauline” glace real kid; warranted. Cam f= 
aish ¢button tans in Jemons and pearls, with marrow 
black embroidery, or in g: ays, browns, or blacks, with 
embridery to match the giove or in contrasiing colera 
Bises 536 to8 Per pair, Postpald........cccerceecoeeees e1.46 





SPECIAL. 


No. 115 is a child’s very 
handsome lawn dress 
trimmed on yoke and alesves 
with fine Hamburg and 
Swiss embroidery—asso 

tterns, sizes 21, 23, and 

5 inches—well made and 
very stylish—worth $i-- 
postpaid to any subscriber 
of THE AMERICAN FARMEB 
only 75 cents. 

To any one not a ab 
scriber, postpaid. $1.00 














OUR GREATEST BARGAIN. 











No, 37. 


outfits are the best we have ever offered, an@ 

we know will prove a surprise to all who order. 

censist of suits with double-breasted ——~" extra —_ 

and Harvard cap, e with peak and roll band. J 

the thing for Winter. Material is of gray, red or bro 

mixed cassimere, Of Outtit fa... 00-0 aocesee,| 
Postage 35 to 60c. 





In ordering, be sure and give name of the 
article, as well as the number, to aveid any 
-——ry error. j 

d remittances by Postoffice money exfem, 
express order or registered letter. 

tage stamps will be taken for email 

orders, Address 
fHE AMERICAN FARMER, 





Washington, D. & 
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Poultry Notes. 





BY EMERY 8S. PUGH. 





Hens over two years old are not profit- 
able to keep for egg production. 


Young chicks should not be fed for 
94 to 36 hours after leaving the shell. 


No stock on the farm will more gen- 
erously repay good care than the fowls. 


Allow no male bird to run with the 
females unless eggs are wanted for hatch- 
ing. 

A good plan in feeding corn is to feed 
ft to fowls on the cob. Let them do the 
shelling. 

Pure breeds will give better returns 
than the mongrel deadbeats tolerated by 
our grandparents. 

Cut a pumpkin or squash in halves 
and then stand back and enjoy watching 
the fowls pick at it. 

Grains, in the order of their value as 
poultry food, are as follows: Wheat, 
barley, buckwheat, corn, oats, rye. 

Plaster from old buildings broken up 
and given the fowls to pick at will fur- 
nish them lime to form the shell of the 
egg. 

A dusting place should be provided 
for the fowls. Dry road dust is best, 
but sifted coal ashes is good in lieu of the 
former. 

Nest boxes should be so constructed 
as to exclude the light. Biddy prefers 
a quiet, secluded place. She will not be 
so likely to acquire the egg-eating habit 
either. 

The breeds that produce the largest 
number of eggs are Minorcas, Hamburgs, 
and Leghorns. Those that attain the 
greatest weight are Brahmas, Cochins, 
and Plymouth Rocks. 

Onions chopped fine and mixed with 
the soft feed are excellent for fowls. 
Care should be taken, however, not to 
feed too many or the eggs will have a 
decidely unpleasant flavor. 

Avoid a house where the wind can 
play hide and seek through the cracks, 
crevices, and knot holes. Sore eyes, 
swelled heads, and, worst of all, roup will 
be the lot of fowls confined in such quar- 
ters. 


W here a large number of chickens are | 
and | 


incubator 


The old hen 


Satched annually an 
orooder are indispensable. 


is out of date for hatching purposes, and | 
we want her only in the capacity of an | 


egg producer. 


. . | 
It is slowly but surely dawning upon | 
farmers that | 


the minds of American 
fowls do pay a profit. The oft-heard ex- 
pression that the “ pesky critters eat their 
heads off” is not so frequently heard 
now. Just look at the imports and aver- 
age price of eggs the latt few years, then 
figure out how much it costs to keep a 
hen a year, and the proof is all the more 
convincing. 

Canadian poultry raisers sent large 
consignments to London during the 
holidays. The market was overstocked 
and as a consequence very poor prices 
were obtained. Profiting by experience, 
those who ure interested in fostering this 
trade are advising the Canadian pro- 
ducers to keep their supplies until the 
Christmas season is over, because then 
the stocks of the local producers are ex- 
hausted, and far better prices can be 
procured. The Canadians are also ad- 
vised to send the birds over with their 
plumage on, as they then take the eye 
much more readily. 





Asafetida for Roup. 


Eprror AMERICAN Farmer: We 
like Tue American FarMER very 
much. It has been a great help to me; 
especially the chats about poultry. I 
began to keep chickens last April; had 
not kept any for a number of years, 
and I did not know much about them. 
I saw in the Jan. 1 issue of this year 
that one of your subscribers gave his 
hens kerosene for the roup. I have tried 
it but do not like it. Will tell my 
remedy. 

For a half pail of water put a piece 
of asaletida the size of a small walnut, 
tied in a rag. This I kept in their 
drinking water for three or four weeks. 
For little chickens a piece the size of a 
pea, in a pint of water. It is a very 
good tonic in the Spring for them. I 
had one hen which had the roup so bad 
that she could not make a loud noise. 
Gave her this remedy and the next 
day she was very much better. 

I will tell you what I fed my little 
chickens. The first three broods I gave 
wheat screenings. I did not lose one. 
The others I gave Indian meal and 
whole wheat and cracked corn. They 
did not do as well as the ones to which 
I fed the screenings Out of 63 
chickens I lost six. Is that bad for a 
beginner? 

Can you tell me what to do for 
chickens that act as though they had 
convulsions? The six that I lost ‘acted 
that way. I tried the remedy in your 
paper for gapes, but it did not help 
them.—Appir C. BARTLETT, Massa- 
peag, Conn, 





Boys, you can get a good watch and 
chain for nothing if you will send us a 
club of only six subscribers for one year, 
®t 50 cents each, 


sibly, more ducks are raised in one year, 
especially for our large markets, at the 





| larger than both the others, with a fine | 





DUCK RAISING. 


How One Man Made a Great Success 
in Breeding Them. 


Eprror AMERICAN FARMER: Pos- 


present time than was the aggregate num- 
ber sent to markets in the 10 years past. 
Take the production of one farm on 
Long Island, N. Y., of 10,000 per an- 
num; another farm at Staten Island, 
N. Y., of 5,000 per annum, and many 
others throughout the States of New 
Jersey, Delaware, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, and Western and Southern States 
sending from 200 to 800 ducks each 
month to the larger markets of the East 
bring the number of ducks marketed 
and consumed by our people annually 
in several millions. Up through Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island, and Massachu- 
setts there are also many ducks reared. 
Near Boston one farmer, owning a farm 
of 125 acres, gave up dairy farming 10 
years ago and has made the Pekin 
duck his specialty, and, speaking of his 
experience, he says: “I have always 
had an innate love for fowls of all de- 
scriptions from boyhood, but the poultry 
business as it was managed on my 
father’s farm and by our neighbors was 
anything but satisfactory, and gave no 
better returns than other farm crops. 
At this time, and long after reaching 
manhood’s estate, I looked upon poultry 
as a necessity, a necessary adjunct to 
other farm industry, the main object 
being in furnishing the family table 
with eggs and chickens, the surplus 
being disposed of in the nearest market. 
Nearly 20 years ago, when for the first 
time selecting a home of my own, I 
bought the place I now occupy for a 
double purpose of making me a perma- 





nent home and also of making it.a market 
farm. It had nothing but its possibili- | 
ties to recommend it, for though 125 
acres in extent its whole crop of English 
hay was less than seven tons the first 
season. Both land and buildings were 
in a sadly dilapidated condition, while | 
the house needed extensive repairs. The 
two barns, each 30 by 40 feet, were 
mere shells setting on top of the ground, 
one of which collapsed of its own accord | 
shortly after the purchase, while I antici- | 
pated that event in the other by tearing 
it down myself and replacing it by one 


cellar under the whole. 

“ But that land—that was what turned 
the scale in the purchase. It was fri- 
able, nearly free from stone, and could 
be laid in better shape, while a free | 
use of the spade in the different fields | 
told me that it would quickly respond | 
to generous feed and could be dependec | 
upon for the future. This land has | 
more than realized my expectations, for | 
within 10 years I was cutting 75 tons | 
of hay, and as I cultivated no more | 
land than I could fertilize, I secured | 
bountiful crops of small fruits and all | 
kinds of truck. This, together with the 


milk of 16 or 18 cows, found a ready | 


market, three miles distant, directly to 
consumers. 
farm work I had kept some 300 Brahma | 
pullets, growing at first about 1,000 
chicks and gradually increasing the | 
number to 3,000 yearly. The eggs | 
irom these fowls went with milk and | 
vegetables to my customers, while the 
surplus chickens found a ready market, 
at satisfactory prices, in Boston. But, 
alas, for all human plan and forethought. 
That model farm has become among 
the things that were. I had found 
something more congenial, more profit- 
able, and although the farm is not ne- 
glected, it has become secondary in im- 
portance. For I found that my fowls 
responded to generous feed, systematic 
and intelligent care, even more promptly 
than my land; that while my crops 
suffered from floods and drouths and 
early and late frosts, my fowls were af- 
fected by neither, and were the surest 
crops that I could grow. With less 
than one-fifth of the labor and capital 
involved, the returns from my poultry 
were greater than those from my whole 
farm. But I am excessively cautious 
by nature, and public opinion has all 





been against the success of the poultry | 


business when undertaken on a large 
scale. In addition, I had many kind 
neighbors who assured me repeatedly 
that it was simply a matter of time 
before I came to grief; that my land 
would soon become poisoned by con- 
stantly growing poultry upon it; that 
disease and vermin would step in and 


In conjunction with the | 


THE GARDEN. — 


Pluckings. 

Onion seed is scarce, and its price will 
come high. 

The spinach bed, through cold weather, 
is grateful for a covering of cornstalks. 

Best results are gotten from the soil 
when deep-rooted crops are followed by 
shallow roots. 


Where slugs are troublesome use cut 
potatoes for bait, and at night look for 
them with a lantern and destroy with 
salt. 


It requires as high a temperature to 
ripen the fruit of the tomato in the North 
as in the South, and the seedbed and 
nursery are necessary to procure early 
fruit. 

Other conditions being favorable, 
sweet potatoes are more successfully kept 
in large than in small quantities. Suc- 
cess has been reported in keeping small 
quantities in barrels between layers of 
perfectly dry forest or fruit tree leaves. 

Parsley is very easy to grow. Set 
some plants from the garden in a cool 
corner of the greenhouse or else in a 
rather warm window, then you may have 
parsley leaves ail the Winter. You can 
sow seeds at any time or dig old roots 
now and plant in the window. 


“Deep preparation and shallow culti- 
vation” is a good rule to follow in gar- 
dening. “Stir the soil” is an agricult- 
ural text not to be disregarded. Good 
drainage is necessary for an early crop. 
Soil will remain cold until late in the 
Spring if soaked or covered with water, 
for then the air and sunlight cannot pene- 
trate it. 

Eight kinds of celery have lately been 
tested. They were put before the tester 
with no record of their names, and 
were to be placed in order according to 
their good qualities. He classed them in 
the following order: New Rose, Golden 
Dwarf, Half Dwarf, London Red, Giant 
Pascal, White, Walnut, White Plume, 
Boston Market. 

In many countries of Europe turnip 
tops are very much relished in Spring, 


served up with potatoes and bacon. | 


Even in our Southern States they bring 
a higher price than cabbages. The seeds 
are thickly sown in the Fall, the turnips 
remain in the ground all Winter, and 
early in the Spring when the tops begin 
to grow they are cut for use. 





The parsnip endures the cold without | 
Some varieties that root alto- | 
gether below the ground may be left | 
| where they grow all Winter. The part | 
| above the surface will turn soft after re- | 
peated freezing and thawing, but the 
bulk of the root will be sweefer and | 
richer than if gathered and put in cel- | 


injury. 


lar before frost came. 


Bushel Boxes. 


Before the busy season comes it is well 


to spend a little time and trouble in mak- | 
oO 


ing packing erates. In a small book 


| “Handling Farm Produce,” A. I Root! 
LJ 


gives the cheapest and best kinds to 
make. 





134 inches wide, and 16 inches long, in- 
side measure. The sides and bottom are 


| made of three-eighths stuff and the ends | 


five eighths. Hand holes are cut in the 
ends, 


with galvanized hoop-iron, which adds 


but five cents to the cost of each box, | 


and makes them much more durable. 
They will not weigh more than six or 


seven pounds when made of whitewood. | 


r . . 
The covers are merely pieces of boards 
cut to fit. 


same as No. 1, but the sides and bottom 

consists of slats three-eighths by two | 
inches, five on each side, and six on the 
Cut. No. 


bottom. 3 shows the most 








popular and cheapest box. The ends 
are the same size as No. 2, except that 
six slats are used. 

These are excellent for handling toma- 
toes, cucumbers, apples, and anything of 
that size. 


a 2— 


How to Grow New and Scarce Sorts of 
Irish Potatoes. 


Of early potatoes, I consider Everitt 
Six Weeks the finest. It is large, white, 
smooth, and excellent in quality. It will 
be fit to eat six weeks after planting, if 
put inthe ground May 1. It keeps well, 
and promises to become a favorite here. 
Early Ohio holds its own, and is, all in 
all, about the standard in this section. 
One advantage of early potatoes is that 
we can raise two crops in one ‘season 





carry off all my hopes and expectations, 
etc. 


That land has grown one crop of | 


if the Fall months are not toodry. The 


following is my plan for making the | 


poultry and one of barley rye each | most of a new variety that is scarce and 
season for the past 15 years, and re-| high in price: Bed the potatoes in your 
mains unpoisoned yet. I have increased | hotbed after the heat is somewhat spent 
my plant until I have grown nearly | (not too soon, as the heat needed for 


10,000 birds each season, and am in-| starting sweet potatoes will cause Irish | 
creasing it still, The past season has | potatoes to decay), and when the sprouts | 
| are four inches high, take them off and 


seen two new buildings added to the 
plant, and I can truly say I have seen 
no symptoms of either vermin or dis- 
ease among any of my fowls for the 


plant them out. Let the potatoes sprout 


| again, and repeat the plucking and 
| planting. 


Then, a little while after, 


past 10 years. During the past season, | take up the tubers, cut them in pieces 
notwithstanding the high price of grain, | and plant them also; of course, each 
the returns have been highly satisfactory, | piece must have an eye left on it. In 
as the prices for both chicks and eggs | this manner I grew my first three bushels 
have run higher than ever before. At | of Early Rose from less than two pounds 


present Iam busily engaged in turning 
some $3,000 worth of corn, wheat, oats, 


| of seed potatoes; they were as fine as any 


I ever saw. Here the crop of Irish po- 


bran, etc. into $7,000 or $8,000 worth | tatoes was almost an entire failure last 





of poultry and eggs.”—J. W. CauGHey, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 





| 
| 


year, Everitt Six Weeks and Early Ohio 
excepted.—Amertcan Gardening. 


Cut No. 1 is 124 inches deep, | 


and the upper corners are bound | 








Experiments Mr! Farmers. 

Eprror Americax Parmer: Intelli- 
gent farmers often fell us that they al- 
low the experiment stations to do such 
work for them. ‘To my.mind, the station 
should not be expeeted-to do all that is 
needed in this line ‘any more than that 
the agricultural college should do all 
the teaching and thus deprive us of the 
valued farmers’ experiments as given 
through the agri¢ultural press. It is 
the province of the station to take the 
lead in the work, and to give not only 
actual results, but such hints and di- 
rections as may be of value to those who 
would follow. Its teachings should en- 
courage co-operation and _ stimulate 
further trials, that the conclusions may 
rest on a wider field of experience than 
that of the station alone. 

To show the views taken by an official 
of the U. 8. Department of Agriculture, 





I copy the following paragraph from a 
bulletin of that Department: “A most 
gratifying outcome of these experiments 
is the demonstration they give of the 
capacity of our intelligent farmers for 
experimenting. Not only do many of 
them work with true scientific spirit, 
commendable accuracy, and marked 
success, but the results they obtain are 
of the greatest value for their communi- 
ties, as well as themselves. In the 
carrying of science to the farm and 
combining it advantageously with prac- 
tice in the development of talent for 
experimenting among farmers, and in 
making the experimenters teachers in 
their communities, are to be found some 
of the most gratifying features of the 
experiment station movement in the 
United States.” 

This shows us that many farmers do 
take the right sort of interest in this 
matter. Why not swell the number 
and largely increase its power for good ? 

There are many ways of doing the 
same piece of work. The rut one is in 
may be good, yet there may be a better 
road in easy reach. It costs but little 
to find out; and, whatever the result, 
the test will yield itsreward. In differ- 
ent parts of every State exist, in greater 
or less degree, different conditions of 
soil or climate. These have important 
bearings on the method of agriculture 
best suited to the locality. The knowl- 
edge of most value to one’s self is that 
which gives the clearest insight into the 
conditions and needs of his own farm 
and the modes best adapted to it. 


Actual experiment on the farm itself is , : 
| 13, a carload of Texan common so'd at $3.45 per 


what leads to such knowledge. 

The different experiment stations do 
not always agree in the conclusions sub- 
mitted to the people. This offers an 
additional argument why the individual 
should test the matter for himself. 
should the work be for himself alone. 
The farm papers give him an oppor- 
tunity of disseminating the knowledge 
he may gain. 
great body of intelligent farmers, as 
now given through the press, will carry 


-a much greater influence into the era of ‘ 
*the next generation than will all the | 


work of the stations. 
‘" It requires an expenditure of but 


many important matters connected with 


the various branches of one’s farming | 
| interests. 
| ° . 

| gives will repay the cost. 


Even the gratification it 
“Prove all 
things; hold fast to that which is good.” 
—C, L. Hini, Freeborn County, Minn. 


‘Straws. 
The hop crop of the State of Wash- 


ington last year was 35,000 bales, and | 


the controlling price was 18 cents per 
pound. About 1,500 acres of new fields 
have been put out this year. 


A French astronomer is of the opin- 


ion that the red glow on the planet Mars 


is caused by crimson vegetation. He 
thinks that the grass and foliage there 


. ‘are red and not green, as they are on 
Cut No. 2 has the ends the | g , ss 


earth. 


It would seem as though there were 
lively times in the Canadian Legislature. 
The tariff on corn and binding twine has 
been strongly attacked, and no doubt the 
result will be the placing of these articles 
on the free list. 

Asafetida is not, as many suppose, an 
animal product. It is prepared from 
the roots and stems of a plant grown 
extensively in Persia, Beloochistan, and 
India. In the last-named country cooks 
use it in all kinds of pudding. 


Twenty-five thousand butterflies are 
in the collection recently given to the 
California Academy of Sciences by Dr. 
H. H. Bebr. He had been 48 years 
gathering them, and in the collection are 


specimens from all sections of the world. 
a 
Crop Yields. 

This year Idaho and Montana lead in 
wheat with crops of 22.5 and 22 bushels 
per acre, respectively, Colorado follow- 
ing with 19.1 and Washington with 18.4 
bushels. The great wheat fields of the 
northwest—the two Dakotas—drop to 
12.6 bushels. Kansas is reckoned at 
17 bushels, Illinois and Michigan at 
14.7, Pennsylvania at 14.4, New York 
at 14.3, Indiana at 14, Ohio at 13.2, 
California at 12.8, Missouri at 11.1, and 
Iowa at 11.5. 

From the report given out it would 
seem as though there has been but very 
little difference in the yield of hay this 
year. The crop for the whole country 
has been figured out at one and one-sixth 
tons per acre. 

The cranberry crop for the past 
season is estimated to be about 446,400 
barrels for New England, 157,500 for 
New Jersey, and 94,200 for the west. 
Total output this year, 698,100 barrels, 
against 760,000 last year and 800,000 
for 1890. 

The State report of the North Da- 
kota wheat crop gives a yield of 36,- 
826,000~ bushels. 

One hundred and fifty-five million 
five hundred and sixty-three thousand 
pounds is reported as the rice crop of 
the United States this year. 





We propose to give away 100,000 
watches as fast as our friends want them. 





Nor | 


The conclusions of the | 


: ° ; Common to medium 
little time and space to test a great’) Oxen and stags 


| $8.00 for 180a250-pound average. 


| $8.40. 


_ THE MARKETS. 


Wodl. 


Boston, Feb. 13.—The wool market, while not 

very . active, is very. strong. .Manufacturers 
seem to be holding back to wait for lower 
yrices, but in many instances they are forced to 
yuy, though but small purchases. The sales 
of scoured wool seems to be the principal fea- 
ture of the market. The stock of good Terri- 
tory wool is about exhausted, and that kind is 
bringing particularly good prices. 

Sheep and lambs — Poor to prime sheep ranged 
in price from $4.25 to $6 per 1001b; a little bunch 
of selected wethers brought $6.20; poorest to 
best lambs sold at $5.87}a$7.10 per 100 Ib, with 
general sales at $6.25a$7. Dressed mutton quiet 
ut 8a9}c per lb; and dressed lambs slow at 9¢a 


Hogs—Hogs,-500 Ib average, at $8 per 100 1b; 
but good hogs are away up, and would sell at 
$8, %9a$9.20 = 100 Ib. 

Kansas Ciry, Feb. 14.—Cattle—Market steady 
to strong. Representative sales; Dressed beef 
and shi ping steers, $3.50u$5.25; cows and heifers, 
$2.25a$4 .15; stockers and feeders, $2.0a$4.35. 

Hogs—Market active. Good hogs 1lal5e 
higher; common, 5al0c higher; all grads, $5.90a 
$8.30; bulk, $8.15. 

Sheep — Market — geet. 
sentative sales; muttons, ». 20. 

PHILADELPRIA, Feb. 14.—Wool in good de- 
mand. Prices firm and stocks light. — 
Pennsylvania, and West Virginia XX an 
above, 29a3lc; X 28a29c ; medium, d4a36c ; coarse. 
34a350. New York, Michigan, Indiana, an 
Western fine or X and XX, 2%a27c ; medium, 33a 
34c ; coarse, 38a34c. Washed combing and de- 
laine, fine washed delaine X and XX, 2Wasse ; 
medium, washed combing and delaine, 35a37c; 
coarse, datéic; Canada, Satie. Tub washed, 
choice, 36a38c; fair, 36a36c; coarse, 38ad34c. 
Medium unwashed combing and delaine, 26a28c ; 
coarse, do, 26a28c. Bright unwashed clothing, 
fine or X and XX, 2 to 2c; medium, 2a27c; 
coarse, 25a26¢c. Dark, earthy, unwashed cloth- 
ing—fine, 16:18c: medium, 18a2lc; coarse, 18a 
2le. Montana, fine, 16a2%c; medium, 18a22c; 
coarse, Wa22c. Territorial, fine, 13al7c; medium, 
15a2lc; coarse, 18a2Iic. 

Boston, Feb. 14.—The demand for wool has 
been steady and the market has ruled firm. 
Ohio and Pennsylvania fleeces are selling at 27c 
for X, 30a3lc for XX and XX and above, and 33 
a34c for No. 1. Michigan X sells at 27c per 

pound. No. 1 combing wool quiet and firm at 

atic ; Ohio fine delaine at 22 >, and Michigan 
fine delaine at 29230c per pound. Unwashed 
combing wool in fine demand at 25a27c. Terri- 
tory wool sells well at 55a58c clean for fine; 52a 
54c for fine medium and #/ac for medium, 
Texas, California, and Oregon wools quiet and 


Repre- 


steady. In pulled wool there has been ag 
trade, and sales of supers at 32a38c per pound. 
Australian wool firm and in demand. Foreign 


carpet wool steady. 


Cotton Markets. 


BALTIMORE, Feb. 14.—Cotton nominal; mid- 
dling, 9c. 

LIVERPOOL, Feb. 14.—Cotton—American mid- 
dling, 1. m.c., February, 4 42-64a4 43-64; Febru- 
ary and March, 4 42-ti4a4 43-64; March and April, 
4 43-61a4 46-64; May and June, 4 47-G4a4 48-64; 
June and July, 4 49-64 buyers. Futures closed 
barely steady. ‘ 

New York, Feb. 14.—Cotton quiet; middling 
uplands, 9c; futures easye; sales, 325,000 bales. 


| February, $8.6028.62; March, $8.67; April, $8.75a 


8.76; May, $8.54a8.85; June, $8.90a8.91. 

New York, Feb. 14.—Hay and Straw—Hay— 
Steady but unchanged. Fancy, 8a90c; large 
bales, good, No. 1, 80n85e; light mixed, T2ta77éc; 
dark mixed, 67ta72ic; clover, 65a70c; shipping, 


Te. 
Straw—Long rye, 65a67ic; short rye, 45a50c ; 
oat, 40ad5c; wheat, 40a45c. 

Curcaao, Feb. 14.—Hay—Demand and offer- 
ings only fair, and market quiet; prices steady. 
No. 1 timothy quotable at $11.50al2 on track; 
No. 2 at $10n11; mixed nominal at $8 5029.50 ; up- 
lund prairic at $7.50a$9.50 for good to choice, and 
$5.50a7 for poor to fair. 

Straw—Scarce; inquiry good. Sales were: 
On track—1 car rye at $8.50. 


Live Stock. 


The cattle market seems to be very dull and 
that shippers realize the fact is shown that only 
scrubs are put for sale. In New York on Feb. 


100 pounds. Good sheep and lambs hold their 
own in New York, but common can be had at 
very low figures. The Chicago market is very 
steudy and good prices reign. Hogs keep 7 
ing good prices in the latter market, with noindi- 
cations of a change. In New York the hog 
market is good and rough hogs bring excellent 
prices. We quote: 
CHIGAGO, Feb, 14.— 
Choice to extra steers, 1,500 and 1,750 


I ns ccciccksevensssescannesaconnds $5.50a6.10 
Good to choice steers, 1,300 and 1,500 
DOE caccncnatkevinaempue beentainia 4.50a5.85 
Fuir to good steers, 1,060 and 1,300 
IEE oninidssescciownasaeceumuienens 4.10a4.80 
| Poor to medium steers, 900 and 1,000 
OUD o.0:6s <xc0 ccvcancneceaenpeenss sore 3.75a4.25 
Choice to fancy cows and heifers..... 3.35a4.10 
Common to good cows and heifers.... 2.40a3.25 
pétock steers, 630a800 pounds.........666 2.50a3.40 
‘teding steers. 900a1,200 pounds....... 3.25a4.35 
Veal calves, 100a400 pounds.....+..-06+ 2.5046.75 
NEw YORK Feb. 14.— 
1 Good CO PramMes...ccsecicoacrcorveccscccss $5.40a5.60 


thir to good 5.25a5.40 


3.45a5.20 


CO CT A 6s 5oeS icdxscndseceeueees 3.00a5.35 
sts ek BES BO iceiecc cccnetsccecccens 1.75a3.75 

Hogs— Mixed sold as high as $8.65 and best 
ligh: at $8.50. The bulk of sales were at $8.30a 
“Sorts” of 
ligiit sold at $8.50a$8.40; rough heavy at $8.10a 
$8.30, and poor to good light and mixed at $8.10a 
Pigs sold at y6a$7.90. 

Sheep—Among the sales were some 103-pound 
Iowa sheep at $5.25; Missouri fed Western, 127 
~ounds, $5.35; Nébraska, 106 pounds, $5.15; 153 
head fed at St. Paul, 141 pounds, $5.25. Lambs 
quotable at $4.75u$6.25 for poor to choice lots, 


Grain and Breadstuffs. 


The general market for wheat has been dull 
all over the country, though somewhat worse in 
New York than elsewhere. At the New York 
produce exchange the market was dull and 
wenk, and this was reported to be due mostly to 
the lower quotations at the other end of the 
cable. In Chicago Winter and Spring w. eat had 
a very good demand. Corn in the Chicago 
market was in fuir demand though somewhat 
lower, and in the New York markets it was dull, 
Oats were dull and featureless in New York and 
steady in Chicago. Rye in both places was 
ste:rdy and barley wes in fair demand. The 
official report of New York stocks showed a de- 
crease comparing with last week of 646,713 bush 
vw heat, and 584 bush malt, and incrensing 83,365 
bush corn, of 550 bush oats, 10 bush rye, 32,72! 
barley, and 1,249 bush peas. The figures 
follow: 


Feb. 11, 93. Feb. 4, 93. Feb. 13. °92. 





Wheat..occcccee 12,208, 190 12,854,908 4,294,165 
COP... .ceecccees 748,063 664,698 1,962,584 
Oats ..ccccccecee 1,264,780 1,264.230 1,447,048 
RYC...ccccccccee 78,77 78,769 738,648 
Barley....+.eees 247,129 214,400 88,988 
Malt ..cccccccece 27,130 27,714 55,792 
PEAS ccc ccccccce 13,659 12,410 6,508 
Total 14,587,730 15,117,124 8,698,678 


CHICAGO, Feb. 14.—Winter Wheat—No. 2 red 
in store sold at 74fa75ic, closed at 75ic; No.3 red 
at 66a68ic. Samples on track and free on 
board—No. 4 red sold at 57a638ec; No.3 red, 66a68c ; 
No. 2 red at 75c; No. 3 bard at 654a67c, and No. 2 
hard at 69. 

Spring Wheat—No. 2 in store at 74§c, closed at 
hic: No.3 at 6a67c for ordinary and 68a74c for 
choice hard aud Northern variety. Samples on 
track and free on board—No. 4 Spring at 59a 
62c; No. 3 Spring at 64at7c, bard variety at 69a 
69ic, and Northern at Tla73¢c; No. 2 at 76c; No. 
3 white at 6laslic. 

Corn—No. 2 and No, 2 yellow in store 424a42jo, 
closed at 42{c; No. 3 at 39#c; No. 3 yellow at 40c. 
Samples tc lower. On track and free on board, 
No 4, 30jad0ic; No. 3 40ja4lc; No. 3 yellow, 40a 
4iec : No. 3 white, 40 :404c; ears, 40ja43%c. Billed 
Through—No. 4 37¢as0c; No. Sadic; No. 3 
a a 39a4lic; No.2 yellow, 4lic; No. 3 white 
38uJVe. 

Oats—Steady; store lots inactive. Samples on 
track and free on board ranged as follows: No. 
8 at 3lia33ic; No.3 white at 33ta35c, and fancy at 
36e; No. 2 at Raic; and white at 338aitc: No. 2 
white at 36c, and fancy at 37c. Billed through— 
No.3 at 3l¢a33ce; No. 3 white, 33a34jc; No. 2 at 
B8la3le; No. 2 white at 344a35ic. 

Rye--Lower. No. 2in store 52}c, and by sam- 
ple at 54ja57c; No.3 at 484. 

New York, Feb. 14.— Wheat--Sales. 795,000 
bush. future, 8,000 bush. spot, including No.2 
red Winter, 80a8lc elevator, 8la8lic afloat, 80ta 
8lfc f. o. b.; No. 1 Northern Spring, S5a85ic; No. 
2 do, 824a838e; No. 3 Chicago Spring, 79}a80c, and 
No. 1 hard, 9ja9jc; No.2 February, closing at 
79¢c; No. 2 March, 79ia79%c, closing at 704c; No.2 
May, 81 11-16a824; closing at 8lic; No. 2 July, 
&24a8%c. closing at S3c. 

Corn—Spot corn declined tafc: sales, 800,000 
bush. future, 34,000 bush. ~ including No. 2 
mixed, 52tc elevator, 534 afloat; No. 3 mixed 
ijadle elevator, 5lic delivered, steamer mixe 
5la5lic elevator; steamer yellow, 52+c elevator, 
do white, 5lic do, ——— white, 5lad2ic; No. 
2 February, 52ja524c, closing at ic; No.2 March, 
524c. closing at 52ic; No. May, 52a52jc, closing at 
52c; No. 2 July, 52 1-16a52ic, closing at 52%c. 

Oats—No. white, 4lic; No. 2 do, 40ic; No. 2, 38a 
384:c; No. 3, 37#c; No. 2 Chicago, 39c delivered; 
ungraded Western mixed, 3a%ic; do white, 34a 
4tic; No.2 February, closing al 38-; No.2 March 


closing at 38}c; No. 2 May, 38f239c, closing at 
383c; No. 2 white, February, 4liadlfc. closing at 


4lic: No. 2 March, 4lja4l$c, closing at 414c. 

Barley— Western, 60a75c; California brewing, 
65a674+; Chevaler, 72¢c:; six-rowed State, 75a78c; 
two-rowed State, 65a67c, as to quality; No. 2 
Toronto, 8c to arrive; No. 1 do, nominal; un- 
graded do, 80a95c. 

: — 56a58¢ on track, 60a6lo de- 
ivered. 

BALTIMORE, Feb. 14.—Flour dull; unchanged. 
Wheat steady; No. 2 red, spot, 76ta7640; Febru- 
ary, 76ta76$c; March, TiraTTic ; May, S0a80ic; 
steamer No. 2 , T2a7Zc. Corn easy; mixed 
spot, 494a50c ; February, 49}a50c ; March, 494a4940; 

ay, 50¢a50¢c; steamer, mixed, 46fa470; white 
corn, bg earapie, 52c; yellow, do, do, 8c. Oats 
quiet; No. 2, white, Western, 4laé2c; No. 2 
mixed Western, 37ad7ic. Rye quiet; No. 2,6 
nominally. 


Poultry and Eggs. 


New York, Feb. ay receipts of live 

poultry have caused a rapid advance in nearly 

all kinds, and the market is closing strong. 
LIVE POULTRY. 





Fowls, Jersey, State and Penn., per 


pound 14 


OCCA CHE TER TAH EEE ee owE Tee TRE l4 a 


Fowls, Western, per pound.......- . ee 





Fowls, Southern, per pound..... 


Chickens, local, per pound .......-.... «. @ 1B 
Chickens, Western, per pound........ 1a 18 
Chickt 5, Southern, per pound....... Za Is 
Turkeys, mixed, per pound.........+- Ba Mu 
Ducks, N. J., N. Y., aud Penn., per 

NES OI eres | onsecéhena 8 a$i 12 
Ducks, Western, per pair ......+++..-, 80a FOO 
Geese, Western, per pa@ir...+++++++++ $1 62a 2 00 

DRESSED POULTRY—FRESH KILLED. 

Turkeys, selected hens, per pound..... 16a 17 
Chickens, Jereen\ gee pound .......+- +. Mal 
Fowls, State an estern, per pound .. l¢a .. 
Ducks, fair to good, per pound.......- -BRa 
Geese, near-by, fancy, per pound ......- Balt 
Geese, Western, common to per 

SOE .0ccccetessscsence conte geaccticncsy Sa 

EGGS. . 

State and Pennsylvania, new laid, per 

ee y 600006 000s Maenhinks QuEeeeneeee @Wa.. 
Western and Southwestern, new laid.... .. a 2 
Southern, mew laid........ceeeeeeeeeeeee -. Ba. 


Butter and Cheese. 


New York, Feb. 14.—Butter—The trading is 
inactive and prices er Cremery, State 
tubs, Fall made, best, 25a28c; Western separa- 


tor, extras, 294a%0c; seconds to firsts, 24a28c; 
State dairy, half firkin tubs, fresh extras, 27a 
28c; tubs or pails, seconds to firsts, 2a26c; West- 


ern imitation creamery, firsts, 24a25c; seconds, 
Wa22c; Western dairy, firsts, 2a23ec; seconds, 
19a2lc; Western factory, fresh, choice, 22a23c; 
tirsts, 2la22c; thirds to seconds, ita20e. 

Cheese—Demand inactive with prices steady. 
State factory, full cream, choice, llfal2jc; fine, 
lljallge; fair to good, 10fallic; common to fair, 
10}al0§; skims, choice, #al0jc; good to prime, 
$ta9ic; fair to good, 7a8e; common, 44a6ic; full 
skims, liadic. 


At a recent convention a farmer who 
had greatly improved a worn-out farm 
said that the best panacea for worn-out 
farms was “clover, clover, and more 
clover,” and all the stock he could keep 
on the farm. 


If the weather is not too cold some 
time can be profitably spent in clearing 
land abounding in stone. The stones 
thus collected can be used for a variety 
of purposes. They can be used to build 
a good wall, or they can be thrown in 
hollows, covered with dirt and perform 
the work of a drain. The best use, how- 
ever, to which they can be applied is to 
improve the roadways on the farm. If 
too large they ean be broken in small 
pieces and laid over the roadway, thus 
making a macadamized road. 





_ De You Want a Horticultural rapery 
. WE WILL SEND 
The American Farmer and The Farm 
and Vineyard One Year 
for 50 Cents. 


The Farm and Vineyard is a 2-page quarterly, de 
voted to the Orchard, Vineyard, and Garden. 


Address, 
THE AMERICAN FARMER, 
4722 New York Ave., Washington, D.& 


HARNESS, SADDLES, BUGGIES. 





We have secured for our readers a lot of ae | 
baggies, saddies, and harnesses which we will 
oelow cost. 


Murray’s $10.95 harness we offer for LS) 

“al 1570 “ “ yer} 
“ 19.95 “ “ 18.06 
a 14.86 a sad = 
sa 55.95 bu; e 
“ 62.70 esy a &.00 
ne 77.00 phaeton “ 73.50 

We have saddles also on similar terms. 

Murray's $ 5.35 saddle for Css 

“ 11.25 “ by} 





Send to the Wilber H. Murray Manufacturing Oe., 
Cincinnati, O., for their crtalog describing all of abeve 
goods, and if you see 7 nything else !.: the catalog thas 
you want you can have a special discount of five per 
cent. from prices if you send : our order threugh 
THE AMERICAN FARMER, as we nave made an ar 
rangement with the company to supply our ea 
ecribers with any of their work at a redu price. 


Address, The American Farmer. 











PATENTS 


Opinions rendered as to the novelty 
and patentability of inventions and validity 
of patents. Rejected applications prose- 
cuted. All business relating to patents 
promptly attended to. 


GEORGE E. LEMON, 


Lemon Building, Washington, D. C. 
ATTORNEY AT LAW AND SOLICITOR OF 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN PATERTS. 


Established 1865. Send for 67-Page Pamphiet. 





CHILD’S SET. 
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neat, stylish pattern. 


yeurs of age. Sent carefully packed in as.rong box, postpaid, to any add 


No. 113. 


No 118 is a heavily-plated, three-piece child’s set— knife, fork, and spoon—of flowered design 
: 4 This is not a toy set, but one for actual use at the table by a child up to 


ud 


ress 600 
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AWATCH, A CHAIN, A PAPER, $1.65. 





The Best Premium 


Offer Ever Made to the 
American Public. 





NO TOY, NO HUMBUC, NO CATCH. 





Only an Honest Wateh and a Great 


Newspaper for Every Farmer fot hess 


Money than he Can Secure them Anywhere Else. 








THE FACE, 


We first offered this great premium in our 
chain, limiting the time to 30 days. 


It is suitable to carry in the pocket or to 
To save space the cuts are slightly reduced 
in size, the face of the watch being one and 
seven-eighths of an inch in diameter and 
fifteen-sixteenths of an inch.thick. It is no 
heavier than an ordinary silver watch, and 
but a trifle thicker. It has a strong, quick 
beat and runs in any position, either at a 
standstill or in motion, and is not affected by 
heat or cold. It is open-faced, with a heavy, 
glass crystal. The case is polished and lac- 
quered to resemble gold. This material is 
frequently advertised as oreide or firegilt. 
The chain is not shown in the cut. It sells 
at retail im the country from 15 to 25 cents. 
A small charm also goes with the chain. 

Remember that THE AMERICAN FARMEB 
comes twice a month at the regular price, 
when taken alone, is fifty cents a year. We 
send, postpaid, the watch, the chain, and the 
paper-for an entire year for only one dollar 
and sixty-five cents. 

Our arrangements for the watch compel us 
to put a time limit upon this offer. We can 
only furnish this premium combination te 
those who order within thirty days. We re- 
gret to be obliged to place any limit what- 
ever, but the sum is so small that it will not 
inconvenience anyone, we trust, to send in 
his name and subscription price for the 
premium and paper at once. 

In order to demonstrate our entire confi- 
dence in our proposition, we guarantee the 
delivery of the watch in good running order. 

The watch and chain will be sent, postage 
prepaid, to anyone who will send in a club of 
six yearly subscribers at 50 cents each, 





This watch is a timepiece guaranteed to run with accuracy. 
once every twenty-four hours. No key has to be carried, but it winds and sets by a patent 
attachment shown in the cut of the works. The face, therefore, need not be opened to set it, 


In order to put THE AMERICAN FARMEB 
at the top of the list in number of subscribers, 
we have secured sole control of the output of 
an American watch factory, which we will 
dispose of within the next thirty days at less 
than cost. . 

This statement does not seem reasonable 
upon the face of it, but our readers know 
‘hat the extension of a subscription list to 
any newspaper involves an enormous expense 
in advertising, and for other purposes. A 
new subscriber t6 any newspaper costs more 
than the publisher receives, owing to the ex- 
pense incurred in procuring him. It is only 
subscribers who continue their patronage 
year after year who are profitable from a pe- 
cuniary standpoint. 

We intend, at any cost, to put the sub- 
scription list of THE AMERICAN FARMER at 
over three hundred thousand and take our 
place at the head of the list. 

We therefore make the above offer of an 
honest watch, a chain, and THE AMERICAN 
FARMER for one year for the insignificant 
sum of only one dollar and sixty-five cents. 

The offer includes the delivery of all, pre- 

. paid, to any address in the United States. 
Ssue of Jan. 1 for $1.60 for paper, watch, and 


The demand for them has come by thousands. We 
find that they cannot be produced so cheaply as we had expected. W 
obliged to increase the price from $1.60 to $1.65. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE WATCH: 


e are, therefore, 


It need only be wound 


hang upon the wall in bedroom or parlor. 


Qa ll 
is; 
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THE WORKS. 


and only 10 cents additional mon-y to pay cost of postage and wrapping. Address af 


THE AMERICAN FARMER, Washington, D. GC, 
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He Had His Mug. 
New Barber—Excuse me, sir; have 


you got your mug here? “ 
Mr. Mulligan—Yis; roight in this 


chair, on top ave me neck. 


A Forced Acceptance. 


Jess—I thought you hated Jack, and 
yet you have accepted him. 

Bess—I did hate him, but he proposed 
under an umbrella, and said if 1 refused 
him he would let the rain drop on my 
new hat. 


A Poor Cook Book. 

“Well, Emma, what is it you are 
looking for so anxiously in your cookery 
book ? ” 

Lexington Bride—Oh, our silly cook 
is staying out so late, and my husband 
says he would like to eat some radishes ; 
but I cannot find in the whole book any 
directions how to cook them! 











A Point in Husbandry. 


“ Which weeds are the easiest to kill ?” 
asked young Flickers of Farmer Sassa- 
fras, as he watched that good man at his 
work. 

“ Widow’s weeds,” replied the farmer. 
“You have only to say ‘ wilt thou,’ and 
they will.” 


Butter or Nothing. 


They had been discussing the pronun- 
ciation of “oleomargarine,” and finally 
agreed to leave it to the waiter, but he 
hedged. 

“Sure,” said he, “I have to pronounce 
is ‘ butter’ or lose my job.” 


—_——_ ---  - > 


Served Just as Well. 


Mr. Honeymoon—Did you sew that 
button on that coat, darling? 

Mrs. Honeymoon—No, sweetheart, I 
couldn't find the button, but I sewed up 
the buttonhole. 


A Redeeming Trait. 
Minister (severely, to bad boy)—Do 
you smoke cigarets? 
Bad Boy—Yes; but I don't collect 
the pictures—Judge. 


fen 














On the Circumstances Altogether. 


Teacher (to juvenile astronomy class) 
—How many stars can we see ? 

Small Scholar—It depends on how 
hard we fall, ma’am. 


Smart as his Patient. 


Old Doctor—You look quite well to- 
day. Did you take the pills I left for 
you? 

Young Knowital (triumphantly)— 
Not one of ’em. 

Old Doctor—Well, it doesn’t matter. 
They were made of bread.—Street & 
Smith's Good News. 


The Only Kind. 

Practical Father—I told you to oil 
the casters of that table so they would 
not squeak, but you have not done it. 

Dutiful Son—I couldn’t find the 
eastor oil.— Street & Smith’s Good News. 











A Love Story in Outline. 
































Accounted For. 
“Why do you sign your name J. John 
B. B. B. Bronson?” asked Hawkins. 
“ Because it is my name,” said Bron- 


son. “I was christened by a minister 
who stuttered.”—Life. 


His Trade Soots Him. 

















—Judge. 


She Wanted That Kind. 


“Oh, my friends, there are some spec- 
tacles that a person never forgets!” said 
a lecturer, after giving a graphic descrip- 
tion of a terrible accident that he had 
witnessed. 

“I'd like to know where they sells’em,” 
remarked an old lady in the audience 
who is always mislaying her glasses, 








In the Early Morning—After a Night 
r With the Boys. 





“I will thank you, honorable (hic) 
sir, for a (hic) light, sir.”—Fliegende 
Bilaetter. 





Appearances Are Deceiving. 





Jones seems to have a very long face. 
But he was simply yawning.—Judge. 


Sensible Cows. 


Aunty—You are very fond of meat, 
aren’t you? 

Little Niece—Yes, indeedy, if it’s lean. 
Where does meat grow? 

“ Tt comes from cattle.” 

“Cows?” 

“ Yes.” 

“And do they have to be killed soI 
can have meat?” 

“ Yes.” 

“T didn’t know that, but I guess the 
cows does, ’cause they act awful mad 
when I comes around.” —Street & Smith's 
Good News. 








That Gas Bill. 


“T can’t understand it,” said Mr. 
Gewgaw at the gas office. “ Last month 
my bill was $16, and this month it is $30. 
I haven’t burned a bit more gas this 
month than I did last. Now, how in the 
name of honesty do you account for 
that?” 

“You didn’t pay last month’s bill,” 
said the clerk.—Harper’s Bazar. 


~~ 


Rapid. 


Two travelers one evening were telling 
one another some “tough” yarns about 
the marvelous speed of the trains in 
some parts of Canada. 

“ Yes,” said one, “ I was sitting one day 
with a friend of mine in an express train 
looking out of the window, and casually 
remarked that there was a very long 
white fence on our right” 

“ White fence?” said my companion. 
“That ain’t no fence. Them’s the mile. 
stones.” 








A Poor Rule. 


“What was that Dawson story you 
told the other day, Hicks?” 

“Why, I pleased Mrs. Dawson very 
much by asking her if she was herself or 
her daughter. Couldn’t tell ’em apart.” 

“ Well, it’s strange, but I worked the 
same scheme on the daughter and she 
didn’t like it a bit.”—Harper’s Bazar. 





Religion. 


“Man’s religion,” says Uncle Mose, 
“shouldn’t be worn like a cloak—aill on de 
outside. It dorter be mo’ like a porous 
plaster. De world may not see it, but de 
man knows it’s dar an’ his family knows 
it’s dar an’ a-doin’ of him good,”— 





Indianapolis Journal, 





“BLACK PEPSIN” * 


~ 


A Fraudulent Preparation— 
What it Will and Wil} 
Not Do. : 





EDITOR AMERICAN FARMER: I would like 
to try the black pepsin, but do not know 
where to get it, as the druggists here say they 
never knew of it. Can you tell what it is, 
what it will do, and give me the address of 
some druggist that would be likely to keep 
it, and oblige—Davip STEVENSON, Ola, Gra- 
tiot County, Mich. 

The agricultural papers for the last 
few weeks have had numerous articles 
concerning the new butter maker known 
as “black pepsin,” and many inquiries 
have been received concerning the nature 
of this compound. So far we have not 
been able to obtain a chemical analysis 
of this substance, but fortunately we 
have access to reliable information on 
the subject in the report of the Secretary 
of Agriculture for 1891. A preparation 
of pepsin was examined by the chemist 
of the Department for that year, and the 
results of the examination were ex- 
tremely interesting. 

Mr. H. J. Fish, Superintendent of the 
Producers’ Dairy Company, 324 B street 
southwest, Washington, D. C., brought 
to the Department a sample of genuine 
butter, together with a sample of artifi- 
cial butter, prepared by taking equal 
parts by weight of the genuine butter 
and milk and churning them together 
with the addition of a small quantity of the 
substance known as “ gilt-edge buttercom- 
pound,” from the Planet Manufacturing 
Company, of Wichita, Kan. The direc- 
tions for the use of this compound are to 
take a pint of fresh, unskimmed milk, 
and as much of the compound as you 
can heap on a silver 10-cent piece, and 
thoroughly mix the compound and milk 
together in the churn with as much salt 
as is necessary to salt one pound of but- 
ter. Add to this one pound of soft but- 
ter and churn until the whole mass has 
come to butter, when you will have two 
pounds of butter and no milk. It is 
directed that the genuine butter should 
not be melted but made very soft and 
pliable, so that the churn dasher will 
easily go through it. The milk should 
be warmed to the temperature at which 
it is taken from the cow. The churn 
should always be scalded or warmed 
sufficiently to prevent chilling the milk; 
plenty of salt and butter color, if used, 
added before churning. It is particularly 
enjoined that the butter should not be 
worked, but should be made into rolls 
and put into jars and set away in a eool 
place to harden. . 

The sample of genuine daize irapter 
which was furnished with the compound 
was found to contain — 


Per cent. 
i ccinutinnnicoenseen tens weewes 15.92 
ST ENED sudneddeerecunneereceenenda 80.53 
bO00 0006-00 peEeeeeSesooscoeteseseeee 0.38 
Curd and undetermined............ 3.17 


This represents a fair sample of but- 
ter, with the exception that the content 
of water is a little higher than the aver- 
age.’ In the premium butters obtained 
at the Chicago Dairy Show in 1889 the 
percentage of moisture varied in 10 sam- 
ples from 8.69 per cent. to 11.86 per 
cent. 

The artificial butter prepared from 
the above by the “ Producers’ Dairy 
Company ” was subjected to.analysis, and 
the following numbers were obtained : 


Per cent, 
WO ccncncoensecsescodesesondbeces 49.55 
BO Bie cccccesncsncseecseseseesse 45.45 
PEE wseves-06.cuscens eninngeoossecoenens 14 
Curd and undetermined............ 3.66 


There was no doubt at all that the 
gilt-edge butter compound would do 
what was claimed for it, inasmuch as 
Mr. Fish had made the butter himself 
according to the directions. 

The compound was also submitted to 
a practical test in the laboratory of the 
Department, and it was found that with 
one pound of butter, one pint of milk, 
and about one dram of the butter com- 
pound, two pounds of material could 
easily be made, which resembled very 
closely a first-class article of butter, ex- 
cept that it was considerably softer. 

It was at once suspected that the 
compound contained some emulsifying 
substance, either of a mineral nature or 
some organic ferment. On subjecting 
the butter compound to analysis it was 
found to contain 70.48 per cent. of 
anhydrous sodium sulphate and 29.52 
per cent. of organic matter. This or- 
ganic matter responded perfectly to the 
test for pepsin, and it was undoubtedly 
pepsin; whether pure pepsin or a crude 
form was not determined. Having es- 
tablished the fact that this was pepsin, 
experiments were made with pepsin and 
other digestive ferments, viz., pancreatin 
and trypsin. These bodies act as pepsin, 
and produce an emulsion which enables 
butter to incorporate an equal weight 
of milk in its substance without ma- 
terially altering its appearance. The 
experiments were also tried with rennet, 
and it was found to act in the same 
way; whence it may be concluded that 
all the digestive ferments, when beaten 
up with milk and butter in the manner 
indicated, will produce an emulsion ap- 
parently causing the milk to entirely 
disappear. 

The gilt-edge butter compound is 
colored pink with some organic coloring 
matter in order to obscure its real 
nature. The anhydrous sodium sul- 
phate seems to be added simply as a 
carrying material, and it is not supposed 
to produce any active part in the emul- 
sifying process; in fact, pepsin, pan- 
creatin, trypsin, and rennet used with- 
out anhydrous sodium sulphate produce 
exactly the same emulsifying effect as 
the gilt-edge butter compound. 

By this simple device the unprincipled 
dealer could easily impose upon his 
customers, furnishing them with an 
article of butter containing only one- 
half of the portion of that substance 
without greatly diminishing its price. 
The keeping properties, of course, of 
the emulsified butter would not be so 
great, but for rapid home consumption 





this would not be noticed, 





(Trappe Mar«.] 
DR. A. OWER. 


PERFECT HEALTH 
HOW IT WAS OBTAINED, 


ACROSS THE PLAINS IN’52 








A GOLD MINER DISCOVERS SOMETHING MORE PRECIOUS THAN GOLD. 





A REMEDY FOR RHEUMATISM AND KIDNEY TROUBLE WHICH 
WORKED WONDERS AFTER EVERY OTHER REMEDY, iN- 
CLUDING A “SWEAT” TREATMENT WITH THE IN- 
DIANS FOR A YEAR, HAD FAILED TC 
RELIEVE. 





* A STATEMENT OF THE CASE. 


Crook Ciry, 8S. D., Jan. 22, 1892. 


The Owen Electric Belt and Appliance Co., Chicago, Iil.: 


GENTLEMEN: I have been for some time considering the propriet; of writing to you a few 
lines relative to my experience with the Owen Electric Belt and Appliance obtained from you 


about eighteen (18) monthsago. Justice to your company, and a 
known to others who may be suffering from a similar afflicti 


esire on my part to make 
on the relief I obtained from your 


institution, prompt me to send to you a voluntary statement of my case. 


I am a gold miner b 


fornia in 1 


occupation, and have been for many years. 
. and since then have been in most of the prominent mining camps in the then Territo- 


I crossed the plains to Cali- 


ries of Oregon, Washington, British Columbia, Idaho, Utah, Wyoming, and at present in Dakota. 


Leading the rough an 
rheumatism which finally utterly 
medical treatment obtainable in 


exposed life incidental to my occupation caused me to fall a victim to 
rostrated me in Helena, Mont.,in ‘'65.". I was under the best 
ontana for one year, with but slight improvement, and was 


finally advised to live among the Indians, and subject myself to their ‘sweat’ treatment. This 
I did, and remained with them about a year, obtaining only temporary reliet. 
Since that time I have been a chronic sufferer—suttering pain and torture indescribable almost 


a It would be useless to attempt to describe my sufferings. 
su 


state that 
climate, visited Hot Spri 
medical advice obtainable, hopin 


It must be sufficient to 


ffered from rheumatism inits worstform. Ihad spent largesums of money, changed 
ngs, lived. alternately in high and low altitudes, and employed the best 
to alleviate, if mot cure, my complaint. 


It was all to no pur- 


pose, and I had about despaired of ever recovering fully my shattered health, when my attention 
was Called to the Owen Electric Belt by a fellow mmer, Mr. J.C. Johnson, of Creek City, who was 
also suffering from rheumatism, and who claimed to have derived great benefit from a belt ob- 


tained from 
obtainin 


kidney disease. 


At last I sent for one of your belts and applied it carefully, according to the 
tions gopousponying the same, and can now truthfully say, as I now do to you, that 
k we thatI am entirely free from rheumatism, and I consider my health as 

der is owing to your valuable and priceless Owen Electric Belt, and I feel 


troubled with my 
parses, All this I cons 

am'‘only performing a duty and payin 
statement of my case for his information. 


ou. I had tried so many remedies that I was fairly discouraged and skeptical about 
relief from any source, but finally determined it was my duty to give your appliance 
will also state right here that since coming tothe town I have also suffered greatly from 


rinted direc- 
am no longer 


a deserved tribute to Dr. Owen in sending this unsolicited 


Sincerely your friend, 
JOHN MULVANY 
Crook City, Lawrence Co., 8. D. 





ANOTHER REMARKABLE CURE BY THE OWEN ELECTRIC BELT. 


Dr. A. OWEN, 201 to 211 State St., Chicago, I1l.—My Dear Sir: Last 
your No. 4 Gent's Belts, I had been sick for three 
and under the doctor's care when I sent for the belt, 


WoLcorrt, INnp., Jan. 4, 1893. 
February I bought one of 
ears prior to getting the belt, and was bedfast 
I was advised by the doctor not to send for 


it, but your catalogue told me that the Owen Electric Belt was the only relief for me this side of 


the 
the 


rave—which i 
wen Electric 


jeoren to be. I have not bought but 50 cents worth of medicine since I 
It, which is eleven months past. 


‘ot 
I am nearly well, and have not worn the 


belt two-thirds of the time. Now, if you wish me to, I will write you a statement of my case,and 
how the Owen Electrio Belt has helped me, and also get some of my near neighbors to certify to 


it if it will be of use to you. 


Yours respectfully, Wm. C. CLARK, 





s 


JOSEPH ADDISON HALLOCK. 
(Octogenarian.) 


A ‘“ HOME 


MISSIONARY. 


His Experience with the 
tric Beit; an Old Man with Pro- 
gressive ideas and His 
Des.re to Enlighten 
the Publio. 








Owen Eleo« 





The Winter of 1834-35 was my first ex 
with rheumatism. I was traveling ane Hee 
fee g gene | and with great difficulty and sufter, 
ing I reached my appointments, Tt was located 
in. my-hips and back. From that time to th 
year of grace 1591 I have suffered more or leag 
under the grip of that disease. About th 
be later liver complaint, and the calome 

ken to cure it, fastened upon the walls and 
organs of my chest, a rheumatic affection from 
which I was never wholly free, and at times 
even a full breath was a cruelty. Yet, {np a 

eneral way, my health has been as good, per. 

aps better, than the average of men. 

uring the last days of the late year, I boughs 

of Dr. Owen two of the Owen Biectric Heltg, 
One I have worn, the other a daughter has worn, 
In either case the remedial has been satisfact ry 
The rheumatism of my chest and hips I can n¢ 
longer find. A limited case of warleoesie of 
more than thirty years’ standing, after two 
week’s use of the Belt, had diminished to q mere 


lump, and a few days later could not be found. A nasal catarrh of years had so affected the sub. 
stance of the nose that a friend in jest twitted me of brandy. My nose is itself again, and othey 
symptoms of both nasal and throat catarrh are fast disappearing, earrying my deafness of seven 


years with them. 


I have studicd electricity in its bearings upon mental and physico-mental phenomena for fifty 
years, and have seen its wonders in those directions, and thus prepared, my attention was easily 


turned to its efficiency in controlling the nerves, muscles, and motions of the living, as in galvan. 


ism, it does those of the recent dead. 


genuine battery to human nerves, with a 
to disarm public fears as to the well orde 


January 30 (Octogenarian). 


I have no wish to under-value any appliance which carries a real electric current from 
entle, a 
Electric 


— force; but I do wish to do my utmost 
ts. 
JOS. ADDISON HALLOCK, 

Cummings P. U., Chicago, 0), 


ONE YEAR AND A HALF LATER FROM THE SAME MAN-—THE HAND 
ON THE DIAL OF LIFE TURNED BACK 15 YEARS. 


Owen Electric Belt & Appliance Co., Chicago: 


GENTLEMEN—The year is now at an end in which I have tried and enjoyed the a 
the Owen Electric Belt. I have said, and do not retract, that the hand of the dial of }i 
seemed to go back, as it did in the case of King Hezekiah, fifteen years, I seem so much 


OnICAGO, —_ 15, 1892, 
van tages of 
Te hag 
younger, 


My testimonial and experience of nearly one and a half years does not allow me to abate anything 


therein contained. 


My sight, I may add, is a case in point not mentioned in my former letter. Optician Borach, of 


Chicago, found he could do nothing for me and sent me to Occulist Smith, who 


ound both of my 


eyes were affected with cataract, and advised immediate removal of one, and forbade my reading, 
At that juncture I began wearing the Belt, and for want of money, risked the cataract, and went 


on reading just the same. I now suffer less from symptoms of ca 


ract than I did sixteen monthg 


go. 
Other features in my case, some of longer standing than the average human life, have under 


gone surprising transformations for the better during the period named. 


My daughter, Mrs. Kreamer, a devotee to Homeopathy for 


ears, having been offered a 4i. 


ploma with little further study, has been running down until life was in despair, some time ago 


sent to me for a belt. 


The word now is, that her nervous derangements, beyond voluntary cr 


medical control, yielded to the Owen Electric Belt at once, and she is now on a rapid up-grade 
advance, and talks of applying for her old position in the Public Schools 


JOS. ADDISON HALLOCK. 





A MOST MISERABLE SS ee TORTURED BY Dis- 


TRUMBULL, Clay Co., Neb., Jan. 1, 1898. 


Dr. A. OWEN—Dear Sir: I purchased one of the Owen Electric Belts some over a year ago, and 


I cannot find words that will express my thanks for the 
most miserable wreck of humanity. Iwas first taken wi 


reat benefit I have received. I wag the 
kidney trouble and my case baffled the 


most eminent physicians. I took medicine of almost every description for over three (8) years, 


but without any relief. Finally ve a my whole 
ung trouble, 
4 after the use of the Owen Electric Belt I can gay 


prostration, paroxysms of the heart, 
and many other 
I am almost a well woman. 


children do all of my work for a family of six (6). 
highly, and I will do all I can to induce others to try the 





Yours ly, 


Persons making inquiries from the writers of testimonials will please inclose self-addressed, stamped envelope to insure a prompt reply. 


OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


Contains fullest information, list of diseases, cutof belts and appliances, prices, sworn testimonials, and portraits of people who have been cured, ete. Published in English, German, Swedish, and 
Norwegian languages. This valuable catalogue will be sent to any address on receipt of six cents postage. 


THE OWEN ELECTRIC BELT AND APPLIANCE CO. 


MAIN OFFICE AND ONLY FACTORY, 
THE OWEN ELECTRIC BELT BUILDINC, 


201-211 STATE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


- THE LARGEST ELECTRIC BELT ESTABLISHMENT IN THE WORLD. 


Mention this paper when writing. 


iments I cannot express, but 
I weigh heavier than I ever did in m 


y became diseased. I had nervous 
dyspepsia, female trouble. rheumatic neu 


life, and with the hel 
I cannot praise the Owen Electric 
m, 


cit foo 


MRS. JAMES H. ROTHWELL 





Black’ pepsin ‘is doubtless some such 
preparation as the above. The use of 
all‘such materials for the purpose of in- 
torporating curd and milk, sugar and 
water with butter must be condemned. 
The only object .ofosuch a preparation 


would be fraudulent, and butter made> 


ia this way, while apparently pure 
butter so far as its appearance is con- 
cerned, would have very poor keeping 
qualities and be deficient in the nutri- 
tive properties which butter should pos- 
sess, and could in no way be used as a 
substitute therefor. Farmers should be- 
ware of all claims of this kind which 
propose to double the yield of butter. 
There is only so much butter fat in 
milk and no more ean be gotten out of 
it, and any, method which proposes to 
incorporate the milk and the curd in 
the butter must be ‘considered a fraud 
on its face. 





TENNESSEE. 


A Section of the Country Which Wants 
Good Citizens and Farmers. 


Epiror AMERICAN Farmer: My 
communication in THE AMERICAN 
FarMeER of Jan. 15 has brought me so 
many letters from the cold Northwest 
that I cannot answer them personally, 
and, as the old saying goes, “The hair 
of the dog is good for the bite,” with 
permission of the use of your valuable 
paper, I shall use the same means to get 
out of the dilemma that got me into it. 
I am asked hundreds of questions; 
questions that nobody but some frozen- 
out chap would think, and so many of 
them from old Yankee soldiers who 
were all through this country during 
the war and know how fine it was 
down here then. Well, I do not know 
what to think of them, but I reckon 
they are pretty well frosted. Come 
down and thaw out. Those old rebs 
are not riled like they used to be, but as 
gentle as lambs, social and friendly, and 
old Yankee soldiers who fought them 
are more welcome than any other. I 
live on the old battlefield, and every 
neighbor I have but three is an old 
reb. 

This country is very healthy, the 
water is clear, cold,:and very pure, and 
a great many kinds-.of it, according to 
the depth of the well. We raise every- 
thing here that we raised in the North, 
and a great many things that can’t be 
raised there; vegetables and small 
fruits of all kind for early Northern 
market, and for poultry it can’t be beat. 
We have a lot of young chicks now, 
and getting bushels of eggs. Land is 
worth from $10 to $100 peracre. Close 
to town land is high, but back it is 
cheap. They are cutting up their 
larger plantations into small farms, and 
there are lots of them for sale. The 
average of grain crops last year over 
the State was, wheat, 13 bushels; corn, 
35, and oats 40. I have seen 40 
bushels of wheat of the finest grades 
per acre.on whole fields, as high as 40 
acres ina field. Twenty years ago there 
was scarcely any clover here at all, but 
now the most of the negroes are gone 
and all kinds of grasses are grown. 

Horses, mules, cattle, hogs, and a good 
many other animals are raised, and 


mostly of the best improved stock. This 











NEW TOP-SNAP BREECH-LOADER 
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We have a new top snap breech-loading shotgun to offer our readers. To those who prefer a breech-loading shotgun to any other, this fire- 
arm will give better satisfaction than any in the market, while it does not cost over one-fourth as much as fancy guns sold at retail, which will 


not exceed it in execution. if it does as well. 


It has top lever, back action locks, rebounding circular hammers, blued steel barrels with extension rib, single bolt, two through a” 


oiled walnut stock, with checkered " grip. 
r 


pistol grip and fore end are inlaid with fancy 


patent snap fore end, solid head plungers, engraved and nickele 
ass nails, thereby making a very show 

It comes either 30 or 82 inch barrel, 10 or 12 gage according to taste. We will sen 
& present 100 tire-center shells and canvass cartridge belt. 


Address 
THE 


locks and mountings. 


y gun. 
this gun to any address for $15.50, and we wil! throw in as 


AMERICAN FARMER, Washington, D. C. 





is a fine stock country, for grass is green 
all Winter, and no feeding like it is 
up North. By letting blue and orchard 
grass be there in the Summer, you 
have fine Winter pasture. We have 
churches of all denominations, both in 
town and all over the country, and 
schools just as good as they are North. 
Of roads, I think there are 13 pikes 
running into Murfreesboro, the County 
seat, which has a population of 5,000. 

The farmers are all very busy plow- 
ing, sowing oats, and getting ready for 
cotton and corn which will be planted 
next month, We have had three 
weeks of beautiful weather here, the 
thermometer ranging from 50° to 65°. 
We have two banks here, the First Na- 
tional and Stone River National, both 
doing a large business, and Capt. T. B. 
Fowler, Cashier of Stone River Bank, 
wants all the old Yankee soldiers to call 
and see him when they come. He is 
looking for the man who shot his leg off. 
He doesn’t want to whip him, but just 
to thank him for shooting his leg off 
instead of his head. We have a num- 
ber of factories; a large red-cedar 
bucket factory making the finest ware 
in the world, and we have a spoke and 
handle factory just lately started doing 
fine work in the line of white goods, 
the hickory being of the toughest and 
heaviest. 

I live on the battlefield and have 
lots of: cedar, and those small cedars, 
trimmed, showing the white sap and 
black and red knots, are the prettiest 
things, when varnished, I ever saw. 
There is scarcely a day but what I get 
a letter from some old soldier stating 
that he wants something off of the 
battlefield. I sent this Winter hun- 
dreds of small cedars North to plant at 
soldiers’ graves. 

I am a farmer and devote my atten- 
tion to farming, and haven’t much time 
to write. I came here from Indiana 18 
years ago. I had been sick for two 
years; the doctors said I would die. I 
came here, got well, and still live. Some 
of you sick ones try it. It is cheaper 
than quinine. I will close by stating 
that all good citizens are always wel- 
comed here, and we want all the North- 
ern capital and vim we can get. We 
have a good climate, good water, rail- 
roads, rivers, the finest rock in the 
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world, and iron and minerals of all 
kinds. Now, you can all write and ask 
me all the questions you like, provided 
the editor of Tur AMERICAN FARMER 
will allow me space to answer them in 
his valuable paper—Frank W. Mc- 
CiuRkE, Murfreesboro, Tenn, 


Repairing the Gates. 


EpiTor AMERICAN FARMER: Among 
the general fixing up for Winter on all 
farms where people do more than stay 
no work comes to the tidy, thrifty farmer 
more timely than the making, repairing, 
and general convenience of gates. 

There are few gates so well constructed 
as not to need more or less attention 
every once in awhile. It is a matter of 
wonder that a gate may get off its hinges, 
become broken, lose its fastenings, and 
otherwise fail to be a convenience, and 
still be permitted to remain a nuisance, 
an eye sore. A gate, to serve its legiti- 
mate purposes, should swing squarely on 
its hinges and not come in contact with 
the ground either shut or opened. It 
should fit between the posts nicely and 
closely. It should be strong enough for 
the purpose intended, but should not be 
unnecessarily heavy. 

The gate fastening, whatever that may 
be, should be reliable. No gate is to be 
regarded as reliable that is liable to be 
found open when it was shut and sup- 
posed to be fastened. The various de- 
vices for fastening gates may be briefly 
enumerated, as a latch, pin, bolt, hasp, 
and hook. A prop, string, rope, chain 
or button are often used, but no one with 
taste or pride will allow such clumsy 
and unreliable fastenings. It is not here 
insisted that gates shall be ornamental 
and elaborate, though such may be very 
properly considered as giving a farm a 
most genteel and even luxurious appear- 
ance. Certain it is that gates may be 
taken as an exponent of a farmer's 
method and practice of doing business 
As is the front gate, so is the kitchen, 
the cellar, and average arrangement over 
the farm. Hence the —— . 
keeping gates in proper condition an 
naan M. B., Decatur, Il. 








Read our great watch offer on another 
page and get up a club of six. 





Prices in Tennessee. 


Eprror American Farver: Hor 
ses, $135; mules, $100; cows, $30; 
sheep, $4.50; hogs, 64 cents per pound; 
wheat, 70 cents per bushel ; corn, $2 per 
barrel; potatoes, 50 cents per bushel 
Good land is about $35 per acre. The 
above is the average price in this (Wik 
son) County.—Roserr SuLiivan, Lee 
ville Tenn. 


Schiffmann’s Asthma Cure 


o————_—_——_— 


Instantly relieves the most violent attack. fm 
cilitates tree expectoration, and insures rest te 
those otherwise unable to sleep except in @ 
chair, as a single trial will Send for a 


rrove. 
free trial package to Dr. k Schiffmann, Bt 
Paul, Minn., but ask your druggist first. 
sbeats 

Any of our young friends can earn « 
watch and chain in an hour by getting 
six of their friends to subscribe for Tam 
AMERICAN Farmer, at 50 cents each. 
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$2.00 Per 100 square feet. 
Send stamp for sample and state size of roo 








yaa UNEQUALED 


aT For House, Barn, 
PAE and all out-bullding& 
Anybody can put it 0Dy 


PRICE LOW. 
Write for Sample and Book. 


: 42 West Broadway, New York 
INDIANA PAINT & ROOFING CO. 





THE TRUTH PLAINLY SPOKEN. 
“If you have room * 
lant but one grape ving 

h should be the Greea 

Mountain.” It & ue 

most desirable, bardy, 

outdoor, early 

known. Send for cirew 
lar giving full_inform& 
tion. Address, Stephes 

Hoyts’ Sons, New 

Canaan, Conn. 

id 


EVERCREENS. 
pRormy, Sorc, Waite Fine Scanned ec 


ow 4 
izes, nine inches up to three feet. Prices low, ends 
transportation guaranteed. Correspondence solic 


Acer W. W. JOHNSON, 


Snowflake, Antrim County, mi 


My PRINTING OFFICE 15° 


rs. 
tha A font of Type (over 44) with Figu 
DAY Holder, indelible Ink, Pad, Tweeners, Cormeen, 
ete,, as shown in cut, complete in nes! 
Linen Marker, Card Paste, ote, Regulee T igo 
8 le postpaid for . te in vee ¥ 
Torue of 1000 new articies. CAT. FREE. 
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OR RELIABLE ADVERTISERS. at 
F land Farmers’ Directory contains 14,600 wits 
and addresses, heads of families only. MD. Ww a 
TEACHERS’ DIRECTORY contains a Lente. 
addresses. Published and for sale by Bb 


Box 55, Damascus, Md, 








es ; th. 
\HORTHAND taught by mail. $1 mon 
S B. McKINLEY, 2054 K mall. of ge" pois, Be 2 











